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The 


‘Agricultural 
Outlook 


T is becoming increasingly evident that our political parties 
are beginning to appreciate the difficulties which confront 
the agricultural community. ‘The exact methods which 
they severally recommend to mitigate our present evils 

are, naturally, determined by the differing political opinions 
they hold ; but the position is sufficiently serious to make 
it clear that the moment has arrived when all parties must 
co-operate in the production of a really effective agricultural 
policy. Naturally, it is never easy to find a basis for agree- 
ment which will satisfy everyone, especially at a time when 
our great misfortune is the lack of agreement among farmers 
themselves. This lack of cohesion is partly explained by 
the great variety of farming systems which obtain in a 
relatively small country, and this also makes it possible 
that legislation designed to benefit one section of the 
farming community might well inflict injury on another. 
All of our political parties have, in turn, been brought up 
against these difficulties, and there has always, therefore, 
been some excuse for their tardiness in introducing legisla- 
tion designed to remove the handicaps under which many 
farmers labour. 

The solution of all national problems should undoubt- 
edly be undertaken from the point of view of the welfare of 
the State and not with an eye to the prestige of an individual 
or of a political party. Quite recently the Government’s 
newly announced agricultural policy has given rise to 
much discussion in agricultural quarters. Many of the 
suggestions for the regeneration of the industry have met 
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with a mixed reception of approval and criticism in tury, 
Parts, however, of the proposed policy are everywhere 
welcomed as being of some value, and the greatest complaint 
against them reduces itself to the fact that they do not offer 
any immediate relief to those who are “hard p-esseq» 
financially. Circumstances have conspired to plave agri. 
culturists in trouble the whole country over, but ‘: is the 
arable farmers in particular who have fared th: Worst, 
Their losses have been appalling, especially wh © they 
have attempted no modification in their system of ‘ \rming, 
Many arable farmers, it is to be feared, have just eld on 
in the hope of a change for the better, and have ost all 
their capital in consequence. 

It must not be assumed that every branch of agr -ulture 
has been equally depressed. There are notable ¢ amples 
of prosperous farmers at the present time. ‘These: ¢ men, 
for the most part, who have been able to look ah «d and 
realise the possibilities in certain branches of farmi: =, such 
as poultry, pigs, dairying, sheep and sugar beet. | arming 
of this character has observed no traditional rules. Farms 
have been cropped and stocked simply with the © ject of 
reaping the rewards which the foresight of the /armer 
concerned made possible. In such cases the t nd of 
markets and prices has been closely studied, an. when 
overproduction in any particular section prom ses to 
force down prices, the farming system has been « :anged 
again. Unfortunately, however, this kind of thing cannot 
be repeated on every farm, and the problem of the sajority 
of depressed farmers still remains to be dealt with. 

In this latter group it is customary to incluc those 
who are technically described as “ holding their own.” 
They often comprise those who have made their ‘arming 
‘“* mixed ”’ in its character, so that the losses on the arable 
section have been equalised by profits derived from other 
activities. There is little encouragement to be found in 
this type of experience. An example of the sort is furnished 
by the accounts of a very progressive farmer of our acquaint- 
ance. His farming is mixed in character and he is near 
to a reasonably good market. Owing to the slump in potato 
prices last year he lost £80 on the year, while his auaited 
accounts show that his total profit after ten years’ farming 
amounts to £100! 

The marketing proposals of the Government will 
undoubtedly do much to help many of those who are just 
making ends meet. One feels increasingly that there has 
been too much independence and with it too much disloyalty 
to their colleagues on the part of farmers themselves. 
Legislation which will enable farmers to get fair treatment in 
the matter of prices will obviously prove a considerable 
asset to the industry. Collective bargaining has always 
failed owing to the willingness of a small proportion of 
favourably situated producers to undercut the rest, so that, 
in spite of so-called national price agreements |-tween 
producers and distributors, there has in fact always been 
disparity in the matter of prices. The marketing p: \posals 
of the Government are in reality a natural comple .ent of 
the National Marks movement. The bulk collecti n and 
grading of produce has done much to impress up: : pro- 
ducers the necessity for modernising their methods i 
production so as to conform with the demands >f the 
market.’ It has also widened the field for home ; >duce 
which is now presented to consumers in as attra ive a 
form as is imported produce, and has the added virt. » that 
it is unsurpassed in quality. There is, however, «least 
one weakness in the Government’s marketing pr isals. 
There are no suggestions forthcoming as yet that s‘. s are 
to be taken to prevent the dumping in this country "the 
surplus produce of other countries. Unless this p >lem 
receives prompt attention, there will be little impro\ “ent 
in certain branches of the agricultural industry. 





Our Frontispiece 


OUR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lord Cc vdray 

with his third daughter, Angela, whose marriage Mr. 
G. A. Murray, only con of Sir Evelyn and Lady Murray, took 
place on Monday. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
houses, gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LiFe be grazted, ¢xcep! 
when direct application is made from the cffices of the paper. 
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HE birth of a young lady who, though beginning 
life at only 6lb. 11 0z., is the Fourth Lady in 
the Land and a possible heir to the Throne is, 
naturally, a matter of importance to the British 
We know, also, that anything to do with a 
weddiny or a christening has an attraction for one large 
Neither of these facts, how- 
ever, Cn account or nearly account for the general 
outburs of delight when the long wait at Glamis was over, 
nor for the intense appreciation of every detail about the 
These things testify to a very real affection 
for the Duke and Duchess of York and to the admiration 
universally felt for a young couple who give an example of 
simple, happy, family life. ‘The name of the new princess 
we do not yet know, and at present the country seems to 
be divided into two schools of thought, one of which hopes 
for Margaret while the other presses respectfully the claims 
Whichever it is, we may be sure that there will, 
ina short time, be hundreds of other babies of the same 
hat is only one of the ways in which the people 
of this country will try to express the loyal pleasure and 
interest that they feel over the happy event. 


section of the population. 


N expressing any view of the “ timeless ” or “‘ Marathon ” 

Test Match it is necessary to make one point perfectly 
clear, namely, that no Englishman can possibly grudge 
Ever since Nottingham they 
have been unquestionably the attackers and our men the 
But for the weather, they would have gained 
more than the odd victory out of five; they have played 
better cricket and shown a grimmer and more enduring 
and that is emphatically that. 
said so much, we may surely go on to say that we hope there 
will never again be seen in England such a cricket match 
as was this last one at the Oval. 
ofrisk and simply to wait and wait till at intervals a long-hop 
comes along is not an easy matter; it requires not only 
plenty of technical skill, but endless patience, powers of 
concentration and various other moral qualities of value ; 
it may possibly make a good fight of the trench warfare 
variety, but it makes a miserable game. 
cricket will take a great deal of killing, but this sort of thing 
will kill it sooner or later. 


the Australians their success. 


“will to victory, 


To refuse to take any kind 


The interest in 


[F we have been rather depressed by the Test Match, we 

hev.e had cheering compensations elsewhere. 
Betty Nuthall has struck a shrewd blow for her country 
in wining the American Ladies’ Championship at Forest 
Hills. If Mrs. Moody had been there, Miss Nuthall 
probab'y could not have done it, for nobody has beaten 
Mrs. }loody for years ; but all who were there she beat 
decisiv ly, and what could mortal young lady do more ? 
It is a ways darkest before the dawn; Miss Nuthall had 
avery disappointing Wimbledon, and people began to say 
was merely an “infant phenomenon ”’ cf whose 
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merits too much had heen made. Now, a month or two 
later, she has done far the biggest thing that she has ever 
done, and is the first English player to win an American 
Championship since H. L. Doherty. While Miss Nuthall 
was triumphing in America our athletes were doing very 
well on the other side of the border in the Empire Games 
at Hamilton, Ontario. Our boxers made nearly a clean 
sweep of the board, the Thames crew added to its Henley 
laurels, and our runners did extremely well. ‘To single 
out only three of them, the ever trustworthy Lord Burghley 
won both hurdle races, and Thomas’s mile and Hampson’s 
half-mile were both splendid. If we, clearly, cannot win 
everything, it is reassuring to find that we can win something. 


‘THE untimely death of the Duke of Northumberland 

will be deplored not only by his personal friends, who 
were many, but by all who value and admire a type of charac- 
ter hard to match outside this country. He was not, as 
we say, “ born to the position.” A younger son, he wes 
destined for the Army and had little serious thought until 
the tragic death of his brother in 1909 of succeeding to the 
dukedom. His vigorous, forceful personality, however, 
together with his fearless honesty of purpose and outlook, 
soon made him prominent in the world of affairs, and 
certainly no one in modern times has more stoutly 
maintained that essentia! Conservatism which he believed 
to be the only possible policy for this country. In every- 
thing he was completely simple and unaffected. He won 
the hearts of the Canadians before the War by his simplicity 
of bearing as well as by a remarkable feat which he accom- 
plished of walking for a wager from Montreal to Ottawa 
along the railway track on a bitter day in winter. He won 
his bet by a few minutes only, and arrived just in time to 
welcome the guests at Government House. The Duke 
was greatly interested in the history of his family and 
everything affecting it, and particularly was he interested 
in Alnwick and Syon House and the treasures which those 
great houses contain. His love of trees was remarkable, 
and he took an immense pride in the rare and beautiful 
trees at Albury, which he delighted to show to his friends. 
His combination of strength, honesty and gentleness made 
him the true type of a gentleman. 


AT SEA. 
(To my Mother.) 
| cannot sing the songs I hear, 
Nor paint the pictures that I see, 
Nor tell the stories that are told, 
When I am out at sea. 


For there are songs in wind and wave, 
And O! such wonders in the skies, 

And there are stories which are told 
When storm gods call, and great seas rise. 


But though I cannot sing or paint, 

Nor tell a story, yet, I know: 

You see those pictures in your skies, 

And wind and wave sing lullabies, 

And round your shores the same storm cries. 
JAMES MACALPINE. 


PARTICULARLY unpleasant instance of the damage 

that a careless pleasure party can cause by failing to 
extinguish their fire has been afforded this week by the 
story of Grassholm. This little island off the Pembroke- 
shire coast is one of the great breeding grounds for ganncts 
and puffins, thousands of which came within an ace of being 
burnt alive on their nests this summer. By gocd luck, the 
owner went over to the island, where he found that a picnic 
party had set light to the peaty soil, which was smouldering 
over a wide area. The Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds was informed and, with admirable rescurce, got into 
touch with the Cruiser Squadron lying in Dale Roads. 
For several days landing parties of bluejackets fought the 
flames, and a party of volunteers from St. Davids did the 
same with another outbreak which was discovered nearer 
to the nesting colony. The burning peat had to be isolated 
by trenches, and by this means was eventually localised. 
Even so, many birds are believed to have suffered. Had it 
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not been for the prompt measures taken, many thousands 
of birds would have perished in a horrible manner—all 
through the ignorance of somebody who, by now, we hope, 
is properly ashamed of himself, in lighting a fire on peaty 
soil. 


E deal in general terms in our leading article with the 

Government’s proposals for assisting agriculture, and 
there express our regret that they do not include any scheme 
for dealing with the dumping in this country of the surplus 
produce of other countries. That this is a really vital 
matter can be seen at once by anybody who takes a walk 
through any fruit-growing district of the country. ‘There 
is no doubt that soft fruits are being left to rot on the trees 
to-day simply because an economic price cannot be obtained 
for them. Such crops as plums, gooseberries, red and black 
currants and raspberries cannot be made to cover their 
cost of production. ‘The cause of this is not the sale in 
this country of Empire-grown fruit, but is largely the im- 
portation of pulped fruit. It is also alleged by the growers 
that the import of foreign and inferior fruit from abroad 
some weeks before the home crop is ready not only spoils 
the market, but creates a definite prejudice in the mind of 
the consumer against the particular kind of fruit concerned. 
It is no longer a question of small quantities of high-priced 
exotic fruit leading up to large quantities of comparatively 
cheap British fruit. By the time the home crop comes 
on the market a vast quantity of inferior fruit, which is 
simply the surplus produce of foreign countries and which 
can consequently be sold at the lowest possible prices, has 
made its appearance and has completely “ queered the pitch.”’ 


VERY interesting development, from the point of view 

of the British stock-breeder, took place on Saturday, 
when the Pacific President sailed from Manchester Docks 
for Vancouver carrying a consignment of choice English 
pedigree sheep to improve the stock in British Columbia. 
These sheep have been purchased by the Vancouver Island 
Flockmasters’ Association, and the cost of their transport 
is being shared between the Empire Marketing Board 
and the Government of British Columbia. Should this 
introduction of new pedigree stocks be a success—as it 
almost certainly will--we may look forward to a great 
extension of the business which our stock-breeders do with 
Canada. They already supply Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa with all their best pedigree sheep and 
cattle, and though, in the case of South America, there are 
no Imperial issues involved and, by the way, the same is true 
of Argentina. It is always interesting to read the names of 
the judges at any show held in the Argentine and to notice 
that they are almost entirely of British birth. It is true that 
this country is becoming more and more the stud-farm of the 
world and that from those dominions and other countries 
to which we send the finest of our stock we receive in return 
the beef and grain and wool which we cannot produce 
ourselves. 


HOSE who have recently seen that wonderful film of 
mountaineering in the high Alps, ‘‘’The White Hell of 
Pitz Palou,” will realise the tragedy of the Arolla glacier 
which almost exactly reproduced in fact what the film 
showed in make-believe. A betrothed couple, a slip, 
the snapping of a rope, and a crevasse—each incident 
has been repeated, with the added pathos that Miss Irving’s 
father and brothers were helpless spectators, and that Mr. 
O’Connor has left a host of friends at Radley, New College 
and Eton. But while pity and terror are aroused in those 
who read of the event, the very zest of mountain climbing 
lies in the courting of death, and from time to time the 
cruel giant of the snows exacts the penalty. In its vivid 
statement of none but the relevant facts, Mr..R. N. V. 
Irving’s account of the accident is in the stern tradition 
of true mountaineers. Few indeed have survived to tell 
what are the sensations of one who falls from mountain 
heights. A climber who has had that experience, having 
fallen three hundred feet, has described how there was 
no time for fear as he felt himself shooting down the icy 
slope smothered in snow—then space—a glimpse of a 
cliff-face rushing upwards. He fel! into a deep drift of 
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snow, so that he was none the worse, beyond being up. 
conscious, and acquiring an eighteenth century distaste 
for mountains. 


A QUEST of the Holy Grail by motor car and t. phone 

is scarcely in keeping with the spirit of the //ylls of 
the King, however useful King Arthur might hav~ found 
them had such facilities been available in his tim. By 
it will be the logical result of the Arthurian C ingres; 
which has been sitting this week at Truro for the Irpose 
of sifting the mass of legend surrounding King ‘rthur. 
As a matter of fact, there exists in Wales a vesse which 
is firmly believed by many to be the Holy Grail, an. which 
has for many years been reverently kissed by pe: ons jp 
expectation of miraculous healing. From Glaston: iry the 
Grail was taken to Strata Florida Abbey in Cardi; shire 
and thence found its way to a country house where- -at sey 
rate, until a few years ago—it was kept in a cardbc <d box 
under the library sofa. It proved to be a maz. bow 
two-thirds of which had been bitten away during tl course 
of ages by adorers covetous of acquiring a fragmei of the 
sacred vessel. To the scientific view it lookec like 3 
medizval mazer of the normal type. But the lc endary 
Grail is more likely to have been just such a bowl «an the 
chalice exhibited in “ Parsifal.” 


TO MYSELF. 
Don’t you like it, little soul, 
This garden party ? 
I thought you wanted desperately to come, 
I should have been content to take my book 
Of fascinating letters from dead centuries 
Down by the brook, and read 
What Pagan men and Christian did about you— 
And now you're nagging at me to go home! 


Don’t you like it, little soul, 
So hard to please, 
This lazing through a precious summer day, 
I stole for you ? 
Seeing white clouds 
Like roses on a bush of blue 
Drift past a fluttering frame 
Of willow trees. 
We are such close companions, you and I, 
Intermingled host and guest, 
And yet how difficult it is to know 
What you like best ! 
When we find out, then we shall play 
At Heaven, here on earth, and laugh or sigh 
To think how stupidly we’ve striven 
To be at one, in time gone by. 
DOREMY OLLAND. 


LOWER names, there is no doubt, are becoming :ntoler- 
ably complex, and many will join in the plea mde by 
Professor A. C. Seward at the Iuternational B: tanical 
Congress for shorter and simpler terms. Even  n tke 
garden and hedgerow the increase in exact kno vledge 
has introduced complicated Linnzan terminology .o the 
banishment of the old English names that are as s\eet a8 
the flowers they denote. In gardens the fault is « xarge- 
able in the first instance to the nurserymen, whos  cata- 
logues employ such words as “ antirrhinum ” for snap ragon 
and “nigella ” for love-in-a-mist. But the books « . wild 
flowers are just as apt to fix ungainly words in the ninds 
of people who want to know the names of the little »lants 
of down and meadow. What is botanical accuracy ~vorth 
beside the poetry of such names as Queen Anne’: ~ace, 
Cuckoo Pint or Heart’s-ease ? With toadstools t! case 
is rather different. Considering how common th« © are, 
extraordinarily few people can name the varieties, anc any 
cannot even distinguish a mushroom. The need of ¢ neral 
knowledge of fungi was shown last week by the dea-hs of 
some of a party of Girl Guides. But by no means al! -ungi 
are poisonous. A Reverend Mr. Huss2y, who wrote @ ‘wo- 
volume work on British Mycology a c2ntury ago, is rc'ated 
to have tried all toadstools on his wife, and the fact that 
she survived until the latter part of the second vo'ume 
proves how relatively few are not, as he put it, “ esculent 
and most excellent.” 
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ALL motorists who find themselves in the New Forest 

on September 6th are invited to join in an anti-litter 
crusade organised by Lady Montagu of Beaulieu and Mrs. 
Stuart Wortley. Volunteers will collect all the rubbish 
they can find and, converging on Lyndhurst Common, 
throw their spoit upon a symbolic bonfire. While every 
effort is to be encouraged that seeks to create an instinct 
for tidiness in picnickers, we are not sure that the suggestion 
implied by the bonfire, that people should burn their 
leavings, is an entirely happy one. ‘The most dangerous 
forms of litter-—glass bottles and tins—are indestructible, 


THE BORZOI AS 


HAT noble sweep of outline, the strong neck, slightly 

arched, continuing the line of the back, the lean head, 

long and somewhat Roman-nosed, the powerful jaws, 

and great depth of brisket combine to make the borzoi 

one of the most striking members of the canine race. 
Let us complete the picture by mentioning the beautiful silky 
coat, us ually of a silvery white with patches of colour, but some- 
times s lf-coloured, the long feathered tail, the flat bone of the 
fore leg:, and the hind legs so formed as to give the utmost power 
of propulsion. One sees at once how well these dogs fitted in 
with tle pomp and ceremony attending the hunts organised 
for the amusement of the Tsars and Russian Grand Dukes, 
comple ing the tout ensemble as no others could have done. We 
realise, too, how it was a brace could run down a wolf, throw 
him to he ground and hold him there until the huntsman slipped 
a gag ir. his mouth and tied him up. 

In pre-War days borzois were kept in Russia exclusively 
for spo t, no one ever thinking of making companions of them, 
and thy had the reputation of being savage. ‘That, however, 
is a mitter of upbringing, and undesirable traits of that kind 
can be eradicated under domestication. I have never heard 
any acc isation brought against the English dogs, and many people 
have tcid me that they are friendly and gentle. Mr. E. H. Guy, 
whose »orzois are illustrated to-day, speaks in high terms of their 
fidelity and other pleasing attributes. ‘‘ My dogs love me, 





l’ Fa.!. MRS. GUY WITH A 
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and a smouldering fire of refuse is just as likely to 
start a conflagration as the sun shining through bits 
of glass. If people have not the sense to put their 
paper and empty bottles back in their car or rucksack 
till they can get rid of them on a rubbish heap, the 
best thing they can do is to bury them. But the burial 
of a bottle is not an easy matter without a suitable im- 
plement. Regular refuse dumps should be established 
at central points, and prominent notices be erected at 
the entrance to the Forest charging people to make use 
of them. 


A COMPANION 


and we are great pals,’ he says. They are sensitive and highly 
strung, and will suffer under severe treatment, but, managed 
properly and firmly, they are as satisfactory as could be desired 
Nor will Mr. Guy allow that they are stupid, as some suppose. 
““No greater injustice could be done to them,” he declares, 
and his advice to anyone who is doubtful is to find out from 
experience. 

Remember that borzois have been bred in this country 
for more than forty years. Odd specimens came long before 
that. In the eighties of last century the Marquis de Quadelmina, 
who, before having a season’s hunting from Melton Mowbray 
had been attached to the Spanish Embassy in Russia, gave a puppy 
to the Duchess of Newcastle’s mother. The devotion of this 
puppy was so great that, after her marriage, the Duchess decided 
to establish the kennel from which most of our dogs have sprung. 
They are, therefore, by no means newcomers. In looking at 
those dogs of forty years ago one realised at once that they must 
have been bred carefully on well defined lines for many generations. 
The Grand Dukes took a great pride in their borzois. We can 
get an idea of what was in their minds by reading some notes 
contributed by the Duchess of Newcastle to the Kennel Gazette 
last October. 

When she was in Russia some years ago the Grand Duke 
Nicholas called on her, bringing with him Prince Galitzin and 
three of his best borzois. The Grand Duke, who owned the 
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TWO FINE HEADS, BOOK 


famous Perchino strain, explained point by point at what he 
aimed. ‘* Soundness he laid great stress on ; wide hindquarters, 
well let down hocks, a good tail, shoulders clean and well placed, 
deep ribs, arch starting from shoulders. He was most explicit 
on this, as he said an arch starting in the middle of the back, 
like a camel’s, was worse than none. Long clean head, veins 
showing, ears set high, lips tight, eye dark, and placed in the 
middle of the head ; body shaped like a perch (fish) ; coat long 
and silky. Colour only to count when all other points are equal, 
and then he preferred the white with pale colours. Black mark- 
ings he considered rather common, especially as they nearly always 
have light eyes.” 

It may be fairly said that since the Duchess of Newcastle 
gave up breeding, or within a short time of that event, the weight 
of supporting the breed has fallen upon a few shoulders, but 
during the last two or three years the interest seems to have 
widened in an_ encouraging 
manner. The Duchess herself 
has come back again, though 
not to the same extent at 
present, and Mr. Guy has a 
number of dogs at The Hollies, 
Reigate. If he continues as he 
has begun he should be a source 
of strength, for he has been 
breeding livestock of one sort 
or another for the past thirty- 
six years, and is therefore cap- 
able of appreciating the mean- 
ing of a strain. He has-tried 
his hand in the past at fox- 
terriers, collies, rabbits, pigeons 
and cats. For many years he 
had what was probably the 
largest cattery in the world, 
from which he has sent as many 
as thirty exhibits to a single 
show. Besides that, he has 
strayed into the breeding and 
exhibiting of flowers and fruit, 
having won many medals for 
his roses, sweet peas and other 
things. The experience he has 
gained has convinced him that 
through the understanding of 
pedigrees and blood lines alone 
can success come. 

He is inclined to admit that 
his last love, the borzoi, is one of 
the best of the lot. His stock was 
chosen with much discrimina- 
tion, and already he has done a 
great deal of winning with Russet 
of Llanfair, a dog of great scope 
and strength, which should be a 
useful offset to the lighter and 
finer-drawn borzois that often 
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LAW AND CALL BOY. 


manage to win nowadays. Call Boy may be deemed very unlucky, 
for he has been reserve for the challenge certificate at seven shows, 
which is surely an unusual occurrence. His litter brother, lelstead, 
is also a fine dog whose only fault is that he might possibly do 
with a little more size. ‘That must have been an exceptionally 
good litter, as it also contained Book Law, who has won many 
prizes. Coronach and Solario, again litter brothers, have alse 
been very successful, and Red Flight is another that has done well 

I am glad to say that Mr. Guy is breeding all his own show 
dogs, the only one in the kennels that has come from outside 
having been purchased to introduce new blood that must be brought 
in occasionally, however numerous one’s stud may be. This 
dog is a son of one that had been imported from Russia, and as 
there are also some bitches sired by another imported dog, there 
should not be much danger of too close inbreeding. Breeding 
of any form of pedigree stock is an art rather than a science; it 
can never be reduced to a set 
formula or worked out as a 
mathematical proposition, for 
experience, andexperiencealone, 
can tell us how to unite different 
strains in order to produce the 
results at which we are aiming. 
The best laid schemes have a 
disconcerting habit going 
awry, however alluriig they 
may seem to be on paper. We 
may do any amount of t! corising 
and talk learnedly abc it Men- 
delism or line-breedin; , but in 
the end we are force. to the 
conclusion that commun sense 
and the ability to ui ‘ise the 
teachings of the past «re the 
most potent factors. It 1s 
necessary also to have an eye 
for an animal, by whic. we are 
enabled to appreciate | ¢ good 
points or perceive faults 
that should be avoide 

The old breeder 
past were enabled to 
great flocks and herds 
of horses because th 
gifted with powers of 
tion and had the skill 
use of the facts that h :! been 
ascertained. Quite uw: onscl- 
ously and by empirica! means 
they had recognised the !orce of 
the law of heredity befor: much 
was known about it sc entil- 
cally. Science, of course, can 
help us in various ways. “! nough 
the full extent of our knowledge 
of the subject of anima! feed- 
ing and rearing has not yet been 
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CALL BOY. 


reached, many facts are accessible to us that had not been dis- 
covered 1 few years ago. It is no use giving puppies a good start 
in life b\’ ensuring that they are well born unless we can continue 
the wor! by rearing them to the best advantage. Soft bone and 
the resultant un- 
soundiess are 
bugbears con- 
frontiag most 
breeders, especi- 
ally those who go 
in for the bigger 
breeds, »ut within 
ashort <ime I am 
sanguine enough 
to believe that re- 
searches in the 
influence of the 
vitamins will bring 
us reliev. 

On the whole, 
I am inclined to 
think that un- 
soundness is less 
prevalent in 
borzois than 
among most of the 
bigger breeds, but 
thatmay be merely 
because breeders 


are discriminating T. Fall. 
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BOOK LAW. 


enough to keep from the public eye any that fall short of the 
requirements of working dogs. I forgot to ask Mr. Guy if he 
had any trouble in this respect. When the Duchess of Newcastle 
judged them at the Kennel Club last October she spoke approvingly 
of the good move- 
ment of the ex- 
hibits. The chief 
faults she found 
were light eyes, 
and hocks not 
sufficiently bent. 
Exhibitors are 
justified in attach- 
ing importance to 
the colour of the 
eye, for a dark eye 
is much more 
pleasing and does 
undoubtedly im- 
prove the expres- 
sion. Straightness 
of hock, however, 
is more serious, 
because dogs with 
that formation of 
the hind legs are 
notlikely to becap- 
able of galloping at 
a great pace. 
A. CROXTON 
SMITH. 
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ENGLISH 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


FEW days ago Mr. A. G. Peskett wrote a letter to 

The Times on ‘“‘ Good English” or, rather, bad English, 

for he was complaining of various expressions creeping 

into the language. Thereupon, other people wrote 

protesting against other expressions, and I have no 
doubt that, if the Editor wished, he could have had unlimited 
material for a ** giant gooseberry ’’ correspondence. 

Whenever we read letters such as Mr. Peskett’s we become 
horribly self-conscious as to the dreadful things that we may 
be in the habit of saying or writing ourselves, so that we hardly 
dare open our mouths or put pen to paper. There are all sorts 
of pitfalls in golfing English ; I am sure that I occasionally fall 
intoone or two of them, and some people who have a barbarous 
disregard for tradition fall into them all. Let me look strictly 
into my own conduct and see how wicked I am. Of one or two 
of the grosser sins I know myself to be guiltless. I have never 
Written, ‘‘ A put his ball on the green and then holed same,” and 
Ihave never calied a four-ball inatch a foursome ; there is no 
gteat virtue in avoiding either of those crimes, because I have 
never ‘elt the slightest temptation. On the other hand, most 
of us are often tempted to say in answer to an enquiry, “ I am 
dormy three down.” It is so eminently convenient that in 
conver:ation it may be regarded as a comparatively venial sin, 
but we can at least be on our guard against writing it. I believed 
till the other day that I never had written it, but to my horror 
Ifoun: the odious expression in an article which was undoubtedly 
mine. ‘The printer cannot be blamed ; I can only put forward 
Sherlo:k Holmes’s plea, when he was talking of differentiating 


between types. “I confess,” he said, “ that once, when I was 
very young, I confused the Leeds Mercury with the Western 
Morning News.” Incidentally, it is curious that in American 
accounts of golf matches the meaning of “ dormy ” seems to 
have become almost permanently perverted. I have several 
times read that Snooks “‘ was dormy three and lost at the six- 
teenth,” and it only gradually dawned on me what was meant. 

American expressions, whether about golf or anything 
else, are extraordinarily seductive, and we fall into using them, 
even though we may try to resist. There may be observed 
to-day a growing tendency to use “ trap”’ in place of “ bunker.” 
To say that a player was “ trapped ” is, I suggest, innocuous, 
and certain bunkers have always been described as “‘ trappy,” 
as a rule when we have got into them with what we were pleased 
to think a good shot. For instance, Sutherland, at the fifteenth 
hole at St. Andrews, is a “‘ trappy ” bunker, because it is so 
negligibly and annoyingly small; so are some of those that 
lurk among the hills short of the Hole 0’ Cross on the way home, 
we never quite know where they are till we find ourselves in 
them. On the other hand, to call Strath or Hell or the Principal’s 
Nose a “ trap ” is, surely, inappropriate and an offence against 
good golfing English. 

One of the reasons why American golfing phrases allure us 
is that they have a certain crispness and point, and they save 
time. I am not sufficiently insular to deny, for instance, that 
“to blast” is at once a more succinct and a more picturesque 
verb than “to explode,” as applied to a stroke played out of 
heavy sand. Sometimes, however, succinctness can be too 
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dearly bought, and however often I may take three putts on the 
green, I hope never to say “I three-putted.” An adjective 
can be used in front of “‘ putts” which gives relief to the feelings, 
but, apart from that, there is a legitimate objection to making 
verbs out of nouns on the principle of “to glimpse” or “ to 
gift.” In an account of the final struggle at Minneapolis, 
between Bobby Jones and Macdonald Smith, I have just 
read that at some peculiarly crucial hole Bobby “ birdied ” 
while his enemy only “ parred.” That does not commend 
itself to me, despite the advantage of brevity. I once wrote in 
another place an article protesting against the use of a similarly 
constituted verb “to caddie” in place of the orthcdox “‘ to 
carry.” ‘This brought down on my head some criticism, and 
one most respectable correspondent quoted to me the words 
of a venerable Scotsman in which “ caddie” was used as a 
verb. I have, therefore, to admit that the thing can be done, 
but it had much better not be done ; our caddies carry for us, 
or in Scotland sometimes “ to”’ us. 

There is another of these noun-verbs creeping into use 
which says a good deal in the shortest possible way. We are 
told that somebody was “ stroking” or habitually “‘ strokes ” 
beautifully. That certainly does convey a definite impression 
of a club moving smoothly and rhythmically, in particular on 
the putting green. It is difficult to think of any single legitimate 
word that can do quite so much, but, even if this be so, is it a 
sufficient reason for taking unwarrantable liberties with the 
language ? Surely not ; and, after all, it is not very much trouble 
to say that So-and-so was striking the ball beautifully. 

There are certain pieces of incorrect English which we all 
use. ‘They may be deemed to be hallowed by long usage, and 
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it would be pedantic to object to them. It is, I suppose, tech. 
nically improper to say of Mr. Jones that he “ holed a splendiq 
putt ”’ or “ laid his putt dead.” What he did was to hole the 
ball splendidly or lay his ball dead, but if anybody revrehendg 
our more colloquial phrase, we are entitled to call him ‘00 pure 
and priggish for this world. 

A propos of holing, I confess to having a sneaking —>ndnegg 
for one wholly indefensible word not so often heard, I t!. nk, as jt 
used to be. ‘There are some who say “ he held the putt,” and, of 
course, they are wrong and ought not to do it, but it is, s nehow 
an amiable weakness. 

The late Mr. John Low, who was not only an up! >lder of 
tradition, but had an artist’s nicety in the use of wo: \s, once 
reproved me for saying “‘tee”’ when I meant “teeing — ound.” 
Clearly he was right, for the teeing ground is the pla. within 
the limits of which one puts the ball on the pat of : .d, that 
is the tee. Most of us are, however, past hope of re: -mation 
on this point. We are also apt to talk freely about th: 1irway, 
and Mr. Low would only have done that sparingly, © at ail, 
He would have said “‘ the course,” which means, as old © ossarics 
tell us, “that portion of the links on which the game _ught to 
be played.” ‘The general use of this word “ fairway “ is apt 
to lead golfers into a mistaken impression about t » rules, 
“Oh, but vou can’t do that,” they will say; “the © ll is in 
the rough,” implying that the rough is, for certain | .rposes, 
a form of hazard, whereas the rules make no d.-:inction 
between fairway and rough and do not recogn: their 
separate existences. If, however, they do not lega..y exist, 
they are handy words and [ am not pure enough io desist 
from using them. 





USING THE ENEMY’S GUNS 


EA-GARDENS such as are found in the warm, shallow 
waters of the tropical and sub-tropical seas are a joy denied 
to those whose lot is cast in the more temperate regions 
of the earth. Except in an occasional sheltered cove, 
where the animals are not subject to the incessant pounding 
of the tides, our own coasts can boast nothing even approaching 
these natural grottos. Nevertheless, the rock-pools on the more 
rugged portions of our sea-line can offer a feast of colour of a 
timbre unobtainable on land. The soft hues, often iridescent 
as they catch the sun’s rays, of the seaweeds fringing the pool 
throw into vivid light the multi-coloured transparency of the 
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sea-anemones, set like flowers in the rocky basin of the pool. 
Here, as we watch this marine Eden, life is calm, peaceful and 
beautiful. Sea-snails bearing their coiled homes, of every size 
down to the most minute imaginable, browse leisurely on the 
seaweeds ; dappled gobies flash across the breast of the pou, 
or rest among the filmv growths of weed, harmonising so com- 
pletely with them as to be all but invisible ; shrimps, with a 
ghostly transparency, loiter perilously over the tentacles of a 
sea-anemone ; sea-slugs wend their way over the purple corallines ; 
these and many other things all implant in our minds the fecling ofa 
watcher from Olympian heights gazing into anew and strange world. 
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The persistent watcher may 
see even stranger things than 
these, animals which, having 
strayed from the open sea or 
from the deeper waters, have 
missed the falling tide and are 
captive for awhile. in a land- 
locked prison. Perhaps it may 
be a huge spider-crab lurking 
beneath the pendent fronds of 
the wrack; or a_cuttle-fish 
turning in desperation the limpid 
waters of the pool into murky 
darkness. More often we may 
happen on a_ jelly-fish, the 
common aurelia or the more 
beautiful chrysaora, or a shoal 
of smaller medusz of such 
watery consistency that their 
presence is betrayed only by 
the rarginal ring of purple 
spots .nd the purple cross on 
the u-der surface of the disc. 
One :zay even have the good 
forture—rare good fortune 
witha! —to see one of the larger 
jelly-f sh sheltering a brood of 
young fish. 

“| is one of the minor 
myste ies of the sea why the 
young whiting, or whatever they 
may te, should realise the pro- 
tectiv:: power of a jelly-fish and 
instin tively adopt this so other- 
wise .ncapable creature as a 
nurse:aaid, and bolt to safety 
beneah its umbrella at the 
slight: st sign of danger. It is 
an even greater mystery why 
the jelly-fish, whose tentacles 
spell death to many another 
marine animal, should tolerate 
this r2stless, boisterous charge. 

The normal life of a rock- 
pool, “-hough outwardly leisurely, 
as measured by our standards, 
has its swifter and_ sterner 
moments, its joys and its 
tragedies for all who have the 
patience to piece them together. 
To do this we must probe more 
earnestly their histories. 

Of all the creatures that 
may be found in such a pool, it 
is the sea-anemone which holds 
our attention the most. Perhaps 
it is because they have not the 
tantalising gift of elusiveness 
which vexes and thwarts our 
efforts to make a closer acquaint- 
ance. Certainly their popularity 
is more deeply rooted than the 
thought which sees in them the 
flowers of Neptune’s garden. 
They have a fascination for the 
onlooker transcending the mere 
appeal of colour, and it is, if 
one may judge, the element of 
surprise and contrast which 
unconsciously seizes the imagina- 
tin. Few things can pass so 
rapidly from ugliness to beauty. 
Closed, and with tentacles drawn 
within itself, the anemone is a 
shapeless mass of jelly; but 
as the tentacles expand, its 
beauty rises phoenix-like from 
the ashes of its former repulsive 
self, 

To choose the most beauti- 
ful sea-anemone were in itself 
a difficult task. The common 
beadiet has strong claims by 
virtue of variety. Beadlet 
anemones may be found on 
any part of the coast, wherever 
there is a solitary rock or a 
pier- vile, between tide-marks. 
This beadlet is a bluish green, 
another may be a lighter green 
splasned with yellow. Others 
may »e yellowish, orange, amber, 
olive scarlet or crimson. Some 
are 1 deep red splashed with 
gteer. spots, and look, when 
close 1, like luscious st: awDderries 
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THICK-HORNED SEA-ANEMONE. 
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attached to the rocks. But 
even this variety is outmatched 
by the colour scheme of the 
gem pimplet, with its body of 
rose-pink, and tentacles barred 
with white, olive, purple, black 
and grey. ‘The pimplet, too, has 
the additional virtue that when 
closed it presents a body beauti- 
fied by alternating, longitudinal 
rows of gem-like white and blue 
pimples. 

The variety of colour in 
sea-anemones is overwhelming, 
and, curiously enough, and in 
face of the attractiveness of its 
rivals, it is the snow - white 
plumose anemone, with its ruffle 
of frilled tentacles, that has by 
common consent been awarded 
the palm. 

But what a strange family 
these sea flowers belong to! A 
family whose members show on 
the surface little resemblance 
to each other: a family coni- 
posed of such diverse elements as 
the stony corals, with skeletons 
so hard that they form barriers 
capable of resisting the onslaught 
of the mighty ocean waves, and 
the fragile jelly-fish melting to 
nothing under the influence of 
the sun’s rays. Then, too, there 
are the inconspicuous but 
microscopically beautiful, sea- 
mosses coating the rocks and 
seaweeds ; the gorgeous sea- 
pens stuck erect, like quill points 
downwards, in the mud of the 
deep seas ; the brilliant sea-fans; the fungus corals ; the organ- 
pipe corals; and many others too numerous to mention. But 
marked though the differences in outward form may be, they are 
all built on the same basic plan. And, further, to mark still more 
a blood relationship, they all carry in their tissues stinging cells of 
a peculiar structure, living batteries of virulent ammunition 
possessed by no other animal. 

Humankind, with all its ingenuity, has not fashioned a weapon 
to excel the stinging cell in efficiency and simplicity. A shrimp 
coming in contact with the tentacle of a sea-anemone touches 
the triggers of many stinging cells, from each of which a coiled 
hollow thread plentifully furnished with barbs is shot out with 
great force, penetrating the armour of the shrimp and holding 
the animal fast while venom trickles down the thread and paralyses 
the captive. Touch a sea-anemone and it feels as though the 
finger is being drawn across a fine rasp. Let the stinging cells 
get a firm hold, and the tentacles themselves will be torn away before 
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the threads will let go. Thus 
can we demonstrate for our. 
selves the power behind the 
superficial innocence of the 
anemone. 

The discharge of thee bat. 
teries gives the death-b ow to 


many a wandering anin..!, and 
leaves the anemone tem»: srarijly 
unprotected. This si ic of 


affairs does not last lone how- 
ever. In certain parts f the 
body, notably just belo: the 
ring of tentacles, the tis: ¢s are 
veritable arsenals, prc cing 
fresh supplies of stingin cells 
while other migratory cells, 
capable of wandering fr: \ one 
part of the body to anothe carry 
them to the tentacles an: place 
them in position. Crab. know 
only too well the bellicose :ature 
of the anemones, and my are 
quick to take advantage « it for 
their own ends. Many them 
carry sea-anemones abo. | with 
them on their backs, or their 
claws, to ward off a foc or to 
kill their prey. 

Often it is the a: mone 
that deliberately seeks ot the 
crab and clings to its back, 
This is so with the ‘ermit 
crab that we see dragging its 
usurped dwelling, a  vhelk 
shell. with an anemone seated 
on the top. On the other 
hand, it is sometimes the crab 
which, by suitably caressing the 
anemone, induces it to enter 
this strange partnership. Truly a remarkable case of “ using 
the enemy’s guns.” z 

Before leaving the anemones, we may, perhaps, dwell briefly 
on an even more remarkable instance of this. While periwinkles 
and sea-hares fall victims to the anemones, their kinsman, the 
sea-slug, is, by virtue of a coating of slime covering the whole body, 
immune from the stings, and actually eats the anemone. After a 
meal, the stinging cells in the portions of anemone devoured 
remain undigested and pass up through the body into a number 
of tube-like warts on the animal’s back. There they take up 
positions in groups, waiting to be discharged in turn by the sea- 
slug at its own enemies. The adoption and use of another’s 
weapons thus involved, a thing unique in the annals of natural 
history, sounds incredible, and many there have been to cast 
doubt on the truth of it, but it has been vouched for so often by 
scientists of repute that now it seems it may be accepted without 
question. MauvuricE Burton. 





THE TRAGEDY 


With the Italia to the North Pole, by Umberto Nobile. (George 

Allen and Unwin, 15s. net.) 

NE of the remarkable aspects of the history of Polar 
explorations is the number of instances it affords, 
from the days of Henry Hudson to those of Scott 
and Shackleton, of expeditions in themselves admir- 
ably planned and competently executed which yet 
seem to have been dogged by a kind of perverse destiny which 
set all the designs of their leaders at naught. The relief depot 
reached too late—the unlooked-for leakage of the precious store 
of oil—the flaw in the human chain at what had seemed its 
strongest point—the untimely blizzard, the unseasonable break- 
up of the ice: such things are so frequent as to be almost com- 
monplaces in the records of both Arctic and Antarctic ventures. 

No more striking example of a sequence of misfortunes 
of this kind could be adduced than the voyage of the airship 
Italia, the story of which is told in this volume by its originator 
and commander, General Umberto Nobile. True, the airship 
was successful in reaching her objective ; but—as in the case 
of the Scott Antarctic expedition—on the return journey disaster 
overtook her, and her ill-luck communicated itself in surprising 
fashion to the work of rescue, in the course of which the great 
Roald Amundsen at last lost the life risked so often in the realms 
‘of ice and snow. 

The author has evidently felt very bitterly the criticism, 
largely misinformed, some of it no doubt inspired by personal 
and political prejudice, to which he has been subjected in con- 
sequence of his having been the first to leave the floe upon which, 
with eight of his companions, he was marooned when the dirigible 


OF THE ITALIA 


struck the ice-pack and disappeared for ever into the  irctic 
mists. The facts of the case seem plain enough. ‘Two of the 
party on the floe, of whom General Nobile was one, were i jured 
in the disaster to the airship. The floe on which their car: > was 
situated might at any time have begun to break up, which ‘vould 
have necessitated not merely a shifting of the camp, bu., pro- 
bably, a forced march to the nearest solid land, a task ¢ Ticult 
enough for sound men, but a hundredfold more so when t! » able 
members of the party are hampered by invalids, as the s’ ry of 
Scott’s last journey graphically illustrates. ‘The obvious  urse, 
therefore, was to remove the invalids first; and since the der, 
useless in his crippled condition on the ice, could rendc  clse- 
where valuable assistance to the search parties, to eff: © his 
removal as soon as possible was plainly the most sc: «ible 
proceeding. 

Unfortunately, there are always a certain number o: «‘m- 
chair critics who are ready to indulge in orgies of vic ous 
heroism of a sentimental order. A case in point was t!' ‘oss 
of the Vestris, when, it will be recalled, a section of hys\ “ical 
opinion in America was loud in its indignation because * >r0- 
portion of the ship’s company were in the boats which vere 
picked up—forgetting that boats require to be compe! tly 
navigated and manned, failing which, probably no one wi! be 
saved at all. 

So far as the results of the expedition are concernc«, It 
has, undoubtedly, as well as accumulating much scieitific 
information, added considerably to the available knowleds* as 
to both the use and the special risks of dirigibles and aerop:2nes 


in Polar exploration: and also, incidentally, demonstrated, if 
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such demonstration were necessary to thinking people, that the 
so-called ‘‘ conquest of the air,” which provides so popular a 
phrase for the newspaper writer, is really, in its present stage, 
still in the nature of an affair of outposts. 

General Nobile tells his tale in a graphic and vigorous 
fashion, though ,hjs Latin emotionalism contrasts strikingly 
with the stark reserve of the journals of Scott and Shackleton ; 
and his translator, Mr. Frank Fletwood, has done his part of 
the work with efficiency. The impression the book leaves on 
the mind is one of admiration for the spirit with which the 
Italia’s venture was conceived and carried into execution, 
together with regret that its closing episodes, marked by so 
much endurance and self-sacrifice on the part of rescuers and 
rescued alike, should be marred and embittered by an anti- 
climax of wrangling and recrimination. C. Fox SMITH. 


The America’s Cup, by Nigel Lindsay. (Heath Cranton, 6s.) 

MR. L.iNDSAY gives us in this book the story of how the schooner 
Ameri, in 1851, won the yachting trophy that has ever since been 
known. by her name, the America’s Cup, and he recounts the main 
incide: ts of each attempt to win it back. The trophy itself is of no 
artisti. Merit and of little intrinsic worth—though over eight millions 
are said to have been spent in attack and defence! One comes to 
the cc clusion that this historic cup has grown to be the most famous 
of all aternational sporting trophies only for the reason that we have 
never ecaptured it; and readers of this book will discover how little 
of spe-ting excellence has been produced by the contests. The truth 
of the matter is that it is an unequal contest. The cup was given by 
the ov-ners of the America to the New York Yacht Club, who were 
to off: it as a challenge cup; but the transaction was accompanied 
by a‘ deed of gift.” This “‘ deed of gift’ has been the cause of the 
friction which spoilt so many of the earlier contests. In short, it 
impos:s on the challenger many conditions with which the defender 
is not obliged to comply, as, for example, the naming of the challenger 
and tie provision of her particulars many months before a contest, 
while the defender need not be chosen until the start of the races. 
It needed someone with the patient good-humour of a Sir Thomas 
Liptoi: to restore a proper feeling to what had become a trying contest. 
His fi st challenge for the America’s Cup was issued thirty-one years 
ago. His Shamrock I was beaten, as was Shamrock II and Shamrock III 
and Shamrock IV. He took it all with an unwavering cheerfulness, 
which, it is safe to say, has earned him the honour and regard of the 
entire sporting world. His persistence has also had a practical effect. 
As long ago as 1908 he asked that the contest might be sailed with 
vessels of a similar class : the holders have now agreed to do so. Both 
challenger and defender have been built to the “‘ J ”’ class of the New 
York Yacht Club, which ensures that they shall be sensible and sea- 
worthy vessels, built to Lloyd’s requirements, and not mere racing 
machines. The holders still retain their privilege of not naming the 
vessel with which they will defend until shortly before the contest. 
But whichever it may be—Whirlwind, Enterprise, Yankee or Weetamoe 
—there will be as much rejoicing in America as in England if she is 
beaten by Shamrock V. 





The Heroines of Ancient Persia, by Bapsy Pavry. (Cambridge 
University Press, 15s.) 
MISS BAPSY PAVRY, as a Parsee and daughter of the Oriental scholar 
of her name, is naturally interested in the cradle of her race and faith, 
and it must have been for her a labour of love to re-tell here the stories 
of the heroines of old Persia as given by Firdausi who flourished in 
“the tenth century in The Shinaima.” The names of several of 
these ladies are as lovely as the descriptions of their beauty which 
Miss Pavry quotes, and many of their deeds, loving or courageous, 
might form the material of an epic poem. Rudaba, mother of that 
Rustam whose name, like a gold thread, runs gleaming through Persian 
history, is one of her heroines. 
‘From head to foot all ivory is she, 

Tall like the teak-tree, cheeks like Paradise, 

Over her silvery neck hang musky locks, 

The tips of which like banded anklets curve, 

Her mouth a pomegranate bud, cherries her lips.” 
The story of how she let down her black tresses from her tower window 
that Zal, her white-haired lover, might climb up to her links these 
Old Persian stories with the tales collected by the Brothers Grimm, 
while the legend of the “‘ excellent’? Queen Humai, whose one weakness, 
“if”? she possessed one, was love of power, who set her baby son afloat 
on the river in a little ark for fear he should grow up to usurp her 
throne, evokes a very different echo. Miss Pavry has studiously 
refrained from rhapsody or purple patches, contenting herself with 
delivering the tales plain and unvarnished and accompanied by a 
bibliography and index which will delight students and shame many 
another author. 


Pleasure and Pain (1778-1818), by Sir Thomas Bernard. (Murray, 
38. 6d.) 
THIS small volume, buried deep in the summer’s many publications, 
has well repaid the trouble of disinterring it. Sir Thomas Bernard, 
who was eleven years treasurer of the Foundling Hospital and the 
originator of countless benevolent societies, some of which, no doubt, 
entertained the leisure of the rich, though all were designed to ameliorate 
the lot of the poor, must have been a remarkable man, and Mr. J. 
Bern rd Baker, presumably a kinsman, has done us a service in editing 
his two small volumes bound together here. The first part is an 
account of a tour of parts of Durham, Northumberland, the Lake 
Dist: ict, Shropshire and Herefordshire undertaken in 1780, and nothing 
save such liberal quotations as would amount to a pirated edition 
Would do justice to his quick observation, his ready and often tart 
comaent. For its curious information on many subjects and the 
quality of its author’s character this part of the book will charm every 
tead’r. That character is further revealed in the second half, in which 
he g ves a succinct account of the public work which he undertook 
wher. having, as he says, acquired in twenty years ‘‘ such a competence 
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as satisfied my desires, I determined to quit the Law and try what 
useful occupation I could find that was not to likely to increase 
lembarras des richesses.”’ Ss. 


A Note in Music, by Rosamund Lehmann. (Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d.) 

MISS LEHMANN has, as we know, a matchless power of taking the 
roofs off houses and letting us look in at their occupants as they go 
about the concerns of their daily lives, or, perhaps more truly, of taking 
the protective covering from souls and showing us their secret activities. 
And her men and women, the thoughts that hurt them, are ourselves 
and our thoughts, but ourselves and our thoughts when we are least 
happy and hopeful, least able to believe that there is any rhythm or 
reason in our presence here at all. In A Note in Music, Miss Lehmann 
takes us to a northern manufacturing town, introduces us to two 
husbands and two wives, neither pair very happy, and shows us the 
disturbing influence on them of a charming, gay young man and his 
ultra-modern sister. The middle-aged couples grow more acutely 
dissatisfied, drift apart, a lasting breach threatens, in each case ; then 
the disturbers go, and, licking their wounds, they creep back to their 
dull, prospectless home lives and come, after a fashion, together again. 
And all the while the gay young man has been as unhappy, as hurt and 
lost in life as any one of them. It is marvellously well done, and the two 
wives are extraordinarily interesting characters, but, like so much of the 
cleverness of our novelists to-day, it seems to be wasted. To see, to 
know so much, and to feel it in her heart to write only destructive criticism 
of humanity and its ways, cheapens Miss Lehmann’s value as a novelist, 
high as that stands in other respects. 





The Magic Seas, by Richard Le Gallienne. (Toulmin, 7s. 6d.) 

PURITAN maid and Cavalier swain, splendid ship and Spanish gold, 
faithful Gipsy, cruel Moor, hairbreadth escape, happy ending: they 
are all here, in the setting of Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s pliant prose, 
and will surely have the charm of novelty for a generation of youth 
full-fed on realism. Charles II, graceful and graceless, saunters through 
the pages ; and the story of how Captain Thunder laughed before the 
King is a tour de force, his laughter keing made to echo on from sentence 
to sentence with magnificent reverberations of hilarity that fill three 
pages. Gaya, the beautiful, passionate gipsy girl, is contrasted with 
the virginal Lady Calliope ; and the gradual change in the latter from 
hatred of her Moorish captor to something trembling on the verge of 
love (when, by all the romantic rules, she ought to have continued to 
languish for her young cavalier), is a pleasant innovation. Those who 
seek in fiction not an interpretation of life, but an escape from it, will 
find that escape in The Magic Seas. Vids. 


Look Homeward, Angel, by Thomas Wolfe. (Heinemann, tos. 6d.) 
THIS book has been hailed in America, its country of origin, and here 
as a work of genius. In this country it has also been banned by some of 
the libraries. ‘The latter phenomenon is the more understandable. 
Library subscribers who are incited by the ban to procure the book 
are likely, otherwise, to find tedious many of the 600 odd pages in which 
the author tells the story of the Gant family of Altamont, and particu- 
larly of the youngest boy, Eugene, who is shown from infancy to 
adolescence. They are an unfortunate shiftless family, these Gants : 
a boastful, grandiose father, a mother who runs an inefficient boarding- 
house, and an unlikeable quarrelsome lot of sons and daughters. Eugene’s 
doings and those of his family are described with that tiresome detail 
and longwindedness characteristic of so many American novels. There 
is an art in leaving out, but Mr. Wolfe has never an inkling of it. Genius 
he may have, but his genius is wholly undisciplined. He slips and 
slides about from realism to rhapsody. On one page he shows Eugene’s 
amorous old father “‘ messing about’ with a newly imported negro 
servant girl; almost on the next the boy Eugene is awakened to go 
on his round of delivering newspapers by sounds which, to his sleep- 
drugged ears, say this : 

** Waken, ghost-eared boy, but into darkness. Waken, phantom, 
Ointous. Try, try, Otry the way. Open the wall of light. Ghost, 
ghost, who is the ghost? O lost. Ghost, ghost, who is the ghost? 
O whisper tongued laughter. . . . 

‘* Far-forested, a horn-note sounded. Sea-forested, water far, 
the grotted coral sea-far horn-note. The pillioned ladies witch- 
faced in bottle green robes saddle swinging. Merwomen unscaled 
and lovely in sea-flcor colonnades. The hidden land below the 
rock. The flitted wood girls growing into bark. Far-fain, as he 
wakened, they besought him with lessening whir.”’ 

The whole book is evidence of a tremendous urge to write; but 
the urge, undisciplined and unrestrained, has resulted too often in a 
mere splurge. K. K. 


Tiny Carteret, by “Sapper.” (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d. net.) 
TINY CARTERET had “a hand like a leg of mutton ” and drank his 
breakfast coffee out of a cup the size of a baby’s bath. Moreover, 
‘although extraordinarily bigly made, he was at the same time mar- 
vellously agile, as men who played him at squash found to their cost.”’ 
In fact, he might be defined as a Bulldog Drummond without that 
popular hero’s ugliness, and also, be it added, without his brains. 
For Tiny Carteret is what he would no doubt describe as a most 
priceless ass, whose methods in real life would assuredly have been as 
dangerous to the Secret Service from within as those of the most formid- 
able of international crooks from the outside. Fortunately, however, 
not perspicuity, but brawn and agility are required of him when he is 
summoned: to help his friend Ronald Standish in the tracking of the 
person or persons responsible for a series of mystérious murders not 
without international significance, and these qualities he employs in a 
way calculated to make the story of his exploits in London and the 
capital of a Balkan State of the Ruritanian genus sure of a warm welcome. 
C. Fox SMITH. 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF INDIA, by Edward Thompson (Faber and 
Faber, 10s. 6d.); THE Lire of MADAME ROLAND, by Madeleine Clemenceau- 
Jacquemaire (Longman, 183.); THE ARRow oF GLENLYON, by A. A. W. 
Ramsay (Murray, 63.). Fiction.—A Note 1n Music, by Rosamund Lel mann 
(Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.); Gonporas Pass, by Helen Mackay (Heine- 
mann, 63.). 
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7 YF TELD “MANOR, 
WILTS. t 
The Residence of i gets 
MRS. BISHOP. _ iEGod 
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A medieval manor house, standing on a lane in the Vale of Pewsey, renovated 
in the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries. 


TANDING beside a lane in the Vale of Pewsey, the perplex the traveller he strewed the neighbourhood wi . false 

house at Fyfield, once found, wastes no time in putting Fyfields, pseudo Fyfields, Fyfields of straw, as a ki: » who 

the traveller under a spell. Its rosy walls and enclosed disguises several knights in his likeness when going into >attle, 

gardens, solid grey gate-piers, and the pleached limes, The chances, then, are about ten to one against the t-»veller 

that give the adjoining stretch of lane an air of propriety, finding the Fyfield among the many that lie about V\: ‘shire 
all belong to a little dream house more than to actuality. Its and Berkshire and Oxon. But, when run to earth at |: <<, the 
household god is a shy spirit and has taken extraordinary pains _ god is not sullen, but pours from an ample cornucopia charms 
to evade casual discovery. As a first protective measure to that beguile every sense. It is not till he has reflected on his 
welcome that the ii nerant 
antiquary finds’ ever _ this 
appearance of hospitality is 
but a screen behind which 
the genius of Fyfield hides 
himself. The place is so 
serene and compact to-day 
that one has a strange disin- 
clination to pry into its history. 
Indeed, difficult as it is to find 
one’s way to the house, it is 
still more difficult to find the 
way away from it into its past. 
Yet, though it be tempting to 
enjoy Fyfield for what it is, 
its intricately bonded walls, in 
which the work of at least 
three separate builders is to be 
discerned, must stimulate the 
curious to eager, if ineffectual, 
investigation. 

As it has come down to 
us to-day, Fyfield is the house 
of a small squire of about 1700. 
Before its gabled sout. front 
is a large walled forecourt to 
which ordinary access is zained 
by the foot passenger t rough 
the wicket gate beside tl.» front 
of the house (Fig. 1), the 
carriage gate being farthe down 
the lane (Fig. 2). The be «ction 
moulding of the wick :, the 
classical entrance doorw v, and 
the diapered bond of t © wall 
of the east wing (Fig. » . with 
its wooden cornice, | token 
considerable alterations «bout 
1700 which included the _anel- 
ling of the principal ro as as 
well. Before the east - ont 1s 
another larger walled ei: sure 
outside of which is a  juare 
dovecot of flint and bk in 
horizontal bands (Fig. 7). This 
garden is open to th: cast, 
the lawn losing itself 2 4 
wood in which are still t » two 
rectangular pools of a van.shed 
formal lay-out. North-».°< of 
the house is another ex. osed 
garden with umbraz-ous 
clipped yews (Fig. 8). | 

In plan the house is the 
U or modified H, with 4 
Copyright t—THE WICKET GATE FROM THE LANE. “country ure.” back court to the north. The 
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Copy “ight 3——-THE BACK COURT, FACING NORTH. * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
The new work in the centre, from designs by Mr. Darcy Braddell, provides passages between the wings 
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main (south) front presents several riddles. 4, 
some time the original roofing material, probably 
tiles, was replaced with slates and the thin-barrej 
sashes substituted for earlier casements, probably 
with wooden mullions. Above the first-floor w udows 
runs a moulded brick cornice, which is inte ipted 
by the gable-valleys. The brickwork of th gable 
facing above the cornice differs in character fri» thet 
below it. The barge-boards of the gables . \ggect 
a date for this work early in the seventeenth ¢ tury. 
which is to some extent confirmed by the pe: iliariy 
rich moulding of the ceiling beams of the bh. | and 
parlour (Figs. g and 12), if they are conten: orary 
The obvious Gothic tradition visible in the ‘ater, 
however, might well set back the date o these 
ceilings to the middle of the sixteenth cent -y, ip 
which case the addition of the gables was p: bably 
later. The brickwork of the gables bein: later 
than that of the walls below, and the gable. being 
of circa 1600, it follows that the brickwork f the 
walls is, in the main, considerably earlier. As ming 
that the present floors and ceilings date fro: circa 
1550, and the brick walls likewise, the rea: n for 
the subsequent addition of gables is somethi: © of a 


puzzle. ‘The gables give no extra accommo. ‘tion: 
are, in fact, inaccessible from the loft un the 
main roof. 


It is in this abandoned quarter—give. over 
to water tanks and boxes—that a clue is to be “ound. 







DINING 
Room 





KITCHEN 


GROUND FLOOR 


6.—PLAN. 


The main roof, reinforced with two tiers of wind- 
braces, retains two moulded cross-beams whic’: were 
clearly at one time exposed to view in an open- 
roofed hall. This discovery carries us back «.other 
century or so, probably to the latter half  { the 
fifteenth century, the time to which the first b. ilding 
of the house may be assigned. On the cov tyard 
side both the main block and east wing ar: built 
on a stone base in which occur two pairs of ‘one- 
mullioned, flat arch-headed lights, one of them 
lighting a cellar beneath the later staircase 1 the 
south-east angle of the court. The courtya face 
of the main block is now hidden by a usei and 
well designed passage. But inside it the stone 
base is to be seen. We thus have presery the 
foundations and the roof of a typical fi enth 
century manor house with a small open. ofed 
hall. The cellar occupies a not uncommo: »0si- 
tion, close to the dais end of the hall. A‘ ight 
angles to the hall, at its east end, runs a rang. “on- 
taining the solar on the first floor, now repre: «ited 
by a panelled bedroom, in the ceiling of whi are 
to be seen the bases of the arching beams the 
solar roof. 

Beyond these vestiges little recognisably re » 1ins 
of the fifteenth century building. Nor have i een 
able to discover any particulars of its owners! '> ¢ 
that time. The probability is that it was a c.:.ch- 
walled building with a small hall three bays \ong 
and low-ceiled rooms adjoining it either end. en, 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, an exte sive 
reconstruction was undertaken. The walls were 
brick-faced, the level of the upper floor was raised, 
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130. 
At ond a floor was inserted in the hall 
babl, (Fig. 12), but the roof was undisturbed. 7 
arred The effect of raising the floor levels, 
bably however, necessitated the carrying up 
dows of the wall of the south front some 
; ted three feet above the spring of the roof 
Bi beams, and the consequent formation 


tha of a flat space between the parapet— 
a represented by the moulded brick 


re cornice —and the roof. Owing, possibly, 
liarly to an inability to procure lead, this 
and flat space or gutter let in the wet, and, 
eink to make the house weather-tight, it 
ie was de cided, circa 1600, to add gables, 
these thus collecting the water into a small 


Bi space ‘hence down pipes removed it. 
iki There may be a simpler explanation 
: which will explain the facts, but I 


= cannot think of one. 

the I: 3 not until about the year 1700 
ming that a’ » history is forthcoming. ‘There 
circa is a t dition that Charles I spent a 
fe night 1. the house about the time of 
of a the B tle of Newbury; but I can 
ion: get nc confirmation of it. The only 


de point 1 which tradition is confirmed 

by fac » is that in the early eighteenth 
ons centur an obscure member of the great 
und Hung ‘ord family was living here. 
The arden wall along the lane is 
adorn | with stone wheatsheaves—the 
Hung: ford crest; and beside the 
wicket gate, both inside and out, is a 
panel carved with the family arms 
impali..g a cross flueri, or moline. If 
the bi rer of the latter arms could be 
identied, we should get the probable 
date cf the garden walls, but, unfortu- 
nately. this point eludes me. 

I: the MS. history of the Hun- 
gerfor! family compiled by the Rev. 
F, Brown, in the British Museum, we 
do at ast come upon sure ground, for 
it gives the will of Henry Hungerford 
of Fyfield, who died s.p. in 1750. He 
would seem to have been a man of 
some substance, for he married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir Edward Seymour 
of Berry Pomeroy. It was her brother 
who eventually succeeded to the Duke- 
dom of Somerset in 1750. 

Thus the owner of Fyfield was 

















well connected by marriage. But, 
‘nd- although Fyfield is within the area 
vere once dotted thickly with the estates of 
en- the Hungerfords of Farleigh Castle, 
ther it does not appear to have descended 8—OLD YEWS IN THE NORTH ENCLOSURE. 
the directly to Henry Hungerford; nor 
ling is there evidence for believing it ever 
vard to have formed part of the great 
uilt Hungerford domain. ‘The family had 
ne- risen to wealth and position at the 
rem beginning of the fifteenth century, 
the when Sir Walter, first Lord Hungerford, 
face shared in the fortunes of Henry 
and Bolingbroke, and built Farleigh Castle. 
one The family remained true to the house 
the of Lancaster, and lost heads and 
nth honours at the hands of the Yorkists. 
fed It remained in relative obscurity till 
osi- the rise of another Walter Hungerford, 
ght who, by the influence of Cromwell, 
on- Was advanced to a barony in 1536. Four 
ted years later, however, he accompanied 
are his patron to the scaffold, less for 
the political reasons than for alleged indul- 

gence in black. magic and unnatural 
ins vices, After a series of indirect succes- 
een sions the estates came to Sir Edward, 
et who succeeded in 1657 and proceeded 
ch- to di:perse the whole vast property. 
mg Sit Edward the Spendthrift, at his 
en, death in 1711, retained nothing of all 
sive ue ha! inherited. 
ere The Hungerfords, however, were 

alarg> clan, many of them settled in Copyright 9—A MODERN GARDEN PARLOUR. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
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10.—THE STAIRCASE, NORTH OF THE HALL. 


11.—DETAIL 
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12.—THE HALL. 
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London in business and doing 
well. In 1721 a John | lunger. 
ford of Lincoln’s Inn bought 
the village whence the family 
took its name. He also left, at 
his death in 1729, ten -uineas 
to Henry Hungerford of *yfield, 
The identity of this John cluded 
the researches of the F-verend 
Brown, but we are en a 
credible pedigree for Her. His 
father was named Edm de of 
unspecified abode, and <-is son 
was the product of third 
marriage, celebrated at St Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, in 1678. | imund 
was a second son of Mat ew, of 
Rotherhithe, who was _ ‘escen- 
dant in the fourth gener ‘ion of 
Sir Anthony Hungerford © * Black 
Bourton, who died in 1558, 
Fyfield is not mentioned in this 
descent till Henry’s time. and it 
would seem that it was >ought 
by Henry or his father cir2 1700, 
In his will he entailed it on his 
nephew, Wadham Wyna.iam of 
Dinton, and his childrea, for 
the space of a hundred years, 
It thus came to the Penruddocks, 
in whose possession it remained 
till after the War. It was bought 
by the present owner in 1924, 
when Mr. Darcy Braddell was 
put in charge of the work of 
renovation. 

Apart from the construction 
of the passage along the courtyard 
face of the hall, connecting the 
offices in the west wing with the 
living-rooms in the east, this 
was a matter of uncovering rather 
than of construction. Opposite 
the front door, at the other end 
of what had been the screens 
passage of the medizval house, 
the sixteenth century back door 
was discovered in perfect pre- 
servation, but walled up. The 
position of the screen itself is 
indicated by a slight change of 
levels in the ceiling where the 
first of the ornamented beams 
traverses the space. The remain- 
der of these are seen in "ig, 12. 
Their decoration is exceptionally 
rich, and interesting ior the 
combination of traditior:] and 
Renaissance motifs. T:< only 
later addition to the ha!. is the 
Queen Anne doorway seer. »eyond 
the Tudor fireplace. Th: opens 
opposite the foot of a < ircase 
(Fig. 10), added at the sa .¢ date 
on top of the fifteenth century 
cellar (Fig. 13), which <etains 
some massive woodw °k of 
Jacobean date. 

Opening off the lit » hall 
at the foot of the stairs ‘s the 
parlour—in its proper , - sition 
at the end of the hal!. This 
was more completely alte. 4 by 
Henry Hungerford, and — ‘aims 
only the Tudor ceiling — ams. 
A pleasant adjunct is the — «ir of 
early nineteenth century © rtain 
boxes (Fig. 11). Oppos <> the 
parlour, and contained 1. the 
east wing, is the cha ning 
little dining-room. On ether 
side of the chimneypiecc, the 
keystone of which is carved 
with handsome foliage, ar 
recesses framed in fluted pilasters 
and a Doric cornice. 
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—THE CELLAR BENEATH THE STAIRCASE. 


R turning to the central hall, we find the original buttery 
door in position in the west wall of what was the screens 
passage. The upper half opens separately, as was usual, for 
the passage of refreshments. A companion doorway gives 
access to the kitchen (Fig. 14), at the foot of the west 
staircase—a fine construction of oak dating from the early 
seventeenth century. The character of the woodwork in this 
part of the building is shown well in the illustration of the 
door in Fig. 17, where can be seen the firm cutting of the 
imposts and well defined stops at the base. At the head of 
the stairs is similar balustrading (Fig. 15) to that in the cellar 
(Fig. 13), already remarked on. 

Even if more could be discovered of Fyfield’s history, the 
story would probably be a bald one: of marriages and deaths 
and successions, the poor bones of lives entertaining enough, 
no doubt, to those who lived them, but of familiar occurrence. 


15 and 16.—ON THE OLD STAIRCASE. 


COUNTRY 


14.—KITCHEN DOOR AND OLD STAIR. 


If we knew yet more, we could clothe these bones with flesh 
and sober raiment and the charm of intelligence. Someone 
has left an air of well-being about the place—a stillroom air 
compounded of well dried herbs, homely distillations, and good 
housewifery. Perhaps it was Mistress Elizabeth, His Grace-to- 
be of Somerset’s sister. She and Henry Hungerford, one 
feels, were mortally fond of the house and kept up a pretty 
garden and had the panelled rooms gleaming. ‘There would 
come to them Francis Seymour from Sherborne, Will Jones 
of Ramsbury, Sir Michael Ernle of Brimslade and his brother 
Edward, the parson—all of them trustees to Henry’s will. 
But more we cannot see: the mists of time are too thick 
for us to distinguish the faint ghosts of the earlier inhabitants 
of Fyfield. 

So much the better, for there is that uncertainty which is 
the stuff of romance. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 


17.—A JACOBEAN DOOR. 
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SOME MEMORIES 


T was inevitable that the death in the Argentine of the 

English stallion Craganour should revive memories of the 

most sensational Derby in history. It occurred in 1913, 

and the horse was, therefore, twenty years old when he died. 

Purchased from Mr. C. Bower Ismay, soon after the Derby 
disqualification, for £30,000, he became an immediate success 
at the stud. It is computed that his stock have won an aggregate 
in stakes of £600,000. There is no doubt that the stallion now 
in England, Buen Ojo, was got by him, though this horse is 
officially reckoned for stud purposes as being by Chili or Cragan- 
our. The element of doubt in these cases is only technical. 
The second sire mated with the mare is unquestionably responsible 
for the foal. Buen Ojo won £23,500 in stakes in the Argentine, 
and is the sire this year of the smart two year old winners, 
Lindos, Ojos and Ojala. 

I saw a lot of Craganour before he came to be exiled, and 
probably an unluckier horse, considering how very good he 
was, can never have been foaled. He was bred at the 
Sledmere Stud, by Desmond, the most successful sire of that 
time, from the mare Veneration II, whose progeny, year after 
year, made a great deal of money at Doncaster as yearlings. 
Craganour made 3,300 guineas, the purchaser being Mr. Bower 
Ismay, whose horses were trained for him by W. T. Robinson. 
He was a rather light bay in colour, but there could not have 
been much wrong with his constitution. He went right into the 
limelight as a two year old when he won at Ascot, but I will 
come at once to the tragic events of the following season. 

In the race for the Two Thousand Guineas he was ridden 
by W. Saxby, a jockey who is 
now dead, in fact, nearly every- 
one who was intimately con- 
nected with the horse, except 
his jockey, J. Reiff, at Epsom, is 
dead. We all thought he had 
won the race quite easily by a 
length or two. The jockey was 
positive, but the judge declared 
that Louvois had won by a 
head. It was an amazing de- 
cision, and to this day most 
people who saw the race are of 
opinion that the judge made an 
honest mistake. The two horses 
finished wide apart of each 
other, Craganour, however, be- 
ing right under the judge’s nose. 
That was given as a reason why 
he was not seen. 

When the Newmarket 
Stakes came along a fortnight 
later they put up Danny Maher, 
who won very easily on the 
colt, Louvois being well beaten. 
Naturally, this result hardened 
the belief that the judge had 
erred. Maher could not ride 
Craganour in the Derby owing 
to being claimed for Lord 
Rosebery’s filly Prue. They, 
therefore, sent to France for 
Johnny Reiff, an American, who 
originally rode with great suc- 
cess in England before 
settling down permanently in France. 

I shall never forget that Derby. The thrills began just 
as the leaders had turned from Tattenham Corner into the straight. 
Towards the tail end of the field a horse was seen to fall, and 
when his jockey rolled over and over like a shot rabbit he was 
seen to be wearing the King’s colours. So Anmer was down ! 
Precisely at that moment we did not realise that a suffragette had 
rushed out on to the course, stepping in front of the horse and 
herself receiving such injuries as brought about her death soon 
afterwards. Herbert Jones, the jockey, most happily was not 
badly injured, though he must have been very near death. 

It was what happened during the last quarter of a mile 
that gave the material for the drama so soon to be enacted. 
Craganour could be seen fighting it out with the 100 to 1 chance 
Aboyeur. The latter was next to the rails, but ali the time was 
hanging away from them. No doubt Craganour retaliated when 
he was bumped and bored, and so they fought out this unsatis- 
factory finish. Several others of the jockeys complained of 
having been interfered with, notably those on Shogun and Day 
Comet. But in the light of all that one has heard since I have 
never found reason to alter my opinion that Aboyeur was equally 
to blame for what occurred and that the disqualification on the 
Stewards’ own initiative should never have taken place. 

When such action did take place, it is no exaggeration to 
say the world was dumbfounded. It was staggering to the tens 
of thousands on the course who, for a long time, could not credit 
the report as it flashed everywhere that the Derby winner, an 
enormously popular Derby winner, too, had been disqualified. 
The Stewards had taken the evidence of jockeys, and of the 
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OF CRAGANOUR 


judge and his assistant. Obviously it had weighed againg 
Craganour. Ever since then I have never wavered in my «pinion 
that the evidence of jockeys should never be accepted, except ag 
a last resort. One need not say more as to that, and mii~h that 
led up to the Stewards’ decision and the enormous conse: viences 
involved. 

I do not think Mr. Ismay and his trainer ever really © +t over 
the intense disappointment. And to think that only ‘alf an 
hour before Mr. Ismay had led in his colt in triumph in the 
time-honoured way! He was persuaded to lodge an .ppeal 
though most reluctant to do so, but he waited longer tian the 
forty-eight hours permitted under the rule. The S: wards 
therefore, could not entertain it on that technicality. eover. 
the Stewards at Epsom, with the exception of Lord F sebery 
(who may have had a deputy officiating for him), we ¢ also 
Stewards of the Jockey Club, and if the appeal had been i. order, 
they would have had to listen to an appeal on their own di cision ! 
What a dismal ‘‘ mess-up”’ the whole thing was. Perh. 9s one 
should try and forget such an inglorious chapter in the iistory 
of our Turf, but even the death of poor Craganour . ill not 
permit one to do so. 


GENERAL SIR BRUCE HAMILTON’S YEARLI>- GS, 

General Sir Bruce Hamilton has in recent years « %ne so 
well as a breeder of yearlings that have proved successfu: on the 
racecourse that I have no hesitation in drawing atten ion to 


the seven he is sending to the Doncaster sales on the | cth of 
next month. Many yearlings are well bred and, if b ceding 





UNLUCKY CRAGANOUR. 


counted for everything, they would certainly win race:. But 
it is of immense importance that they be well ‘‘ done,” 1 t only 
as foals at foot, but after they have been weaned. I a: ribute 
much of General Hamilton’s success to that faithful ad’ rence 
to a vital first principle. 

It was at his stud farm at Wendover, in Bucks, that | bred 
Dominion, who was a smart horse when owned by Lord ‘ ianely 
eleven years ago. For he won the Newmarket Stakes anc’ about 
that time, was galloped to be a better horse than Grand . ‘rade, 
his stable companion. It, therefore, happened that he wa  ‘nuch 
the more fancied for the Derby, but Grand Parade, as we «now, 
proved the better. Dominion has been at the stud in Fre -e for 
years, and I think has done fairly well. 

Miwani, Morning Light, Phanarite, Presto, and, thi: year, 
Pinxit, Ponmarrel and Golden Dew were bred at We over. 
Miwani I remember as a stayer, Morning Light as a sp ter, 
and Pinxit cannot be far off the best of this season’s thre year 
olds. At any rate, he is a genuine stayer, as he showed wl: ©: the 
easy winner of the Chester Vase and again when winni © the 
King Edward VII Stakes at Ascot. He is unbeaten thi. year. 
The yearling half-sister to him is by Abbot’s Trace, th am 
being Marcareme. She is a big, high-class sort with estabi: hed 
value for the stud. Sir Charles Hyde, the owner of P. ix!t, 
will doubtless be found taking a long look at her. : 

There is a striking Phalaris colt from Gwalia. The m res 
first foal was Golden Dew, whom I saw win at Lingfield as 2 two 
year old in the early part of the season. This yearling by Pha'aris 
is a beautiful colt and of the true Phalaris type. He stands 
15-2 hands. 
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Twelve Pointer is a sire that is working his way forward. 
His colt from Bachelor Princess (a mare that never raced) by 
Bachelor’s Double is of medium size, neat, wiry and active. 
Carmargo, a Hurry On mare, has a foal by Grand Parade, which 
in colour is typical of the deep brown or black of the sire. This 
colt has the makings of a powerful horse, for already he is un- 
ysually endowed with bone and substance. I am one of those 
who believe in the National Stud sire Diligence, notwithstanding 
the nonsense written about what is called the Cheshire Cat strain 
in his pedigree. Therefore, I particularly note the chestnut colt 
by Diligence from Darrel, the latter being a Son-in-Law | mare 
from Dara, who bred winners, including Tishy. This Diligence 
colt stands at present 15-14 hands, he has attractive lines and the 
pest of straight hocks. The colt by Manna from Parfait, a ‘T'redennis 
mare that did not race though she has bred winners, already stands 
15-3 hat is, so that he is just about as high to-day as his sire was 
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as a three year old when he won so much distinction. It goes 
without writing that such a big yearling has exceptional power 
already, and is, therefore, a colt of big possibilities. The bay 
colt by Hurry On is also from a mare that never raced—Belfast, 
by Lemberg. She has, however, bred winners. Her yearling 
is a bay, which is an exceptional colour in most Hurry Ons. He 
is a thick, compact, well-balanced colt, showing much quality 
and sprightly action. 

Mention has been made of the half-sister to Pintixt. ‘The 
dam Marcareme is bred much on the lines of Hurry On, and I 
notice she is the dam, in addition to Pintixt, of Careme, Magnum 
Bonum and Festum, all winners. Making all allowance for the 
changed conditions of the times General Hamilton should 
have a good sale, for he has never deviated from breeding on 
sound lines, and then doing his young stock as well as unstinted 
outlay and brains will allow. PHILIPPOs. 





AT THE THEATRE 


THE TWINKLING OF A STAR 


NTUZZA’S Romance had, as they say in the talkies, 
aothing on” the asseverations of “I loved him” 
d ‘he loved me” with which the central couple of 
‘ Let Us Be Gay,” the new piece at the Lyric Theatre, 
ferred each to the other’s past so unendingly. ‘They 
were in ced a repetitive pair. ‘They began with recriminations 
over th disorderly bed beloved of this theatre’s gallery. Mr. 
Brown :ad been momentarily unfaithful, momentarily he 
assured oer. But Mrs. Brown would never, never forgive 
him; h had sullied the purity of the dearest thing she possessed, 
not pop »y nor mandragora would ever medicine her to that 
sweet s ep she owed beside him only yesterday, and, in short, 
she wo. 'd there and then take the children and go to mother ! 
So Bob 3rown strongly and silently packed up his explanations, 
noisily banged the door, and duly obtained for Kitty the decree 
nisi wh ch alone could stem her bleeding wounds. Now some 
three years later, Mrs. Boucicault, a fierce old lady with a fond 
heart, who knew everything, including how to smoke cigars, 
and everybody, especially the late King Edward, invited the 
sundered pair to meet again. Not intentionally, of course, for 
in spite of Mrs. Boucicault’s social omniscience and deadly 
memory—her world was tremblingly attending the publication 
of her Memoirs—she had not heard and did not remember 
anything of this particular divorce. ‘This may have been very 
easily possible in America, of course. But the play was one 
of those which do not, recognisably or explicitly, belong either 
to that continent or to our own. Bob Brown was proving far 
too attractive a person for the company of Mrs. Boucicault’s 
granddaughter, who ought to have been devoting her entire 
bathing-suit and tennis-racket existence to the slim, clean, 
straight young Englishman to whom she was engaged to be 
married. ‘The hostess, in fact, invited Kitty Brown to her 
country house solely in order to distract Bob. It is a lame and 
decrepit situation, and it is incredible that it should have been 
made the core of a comedy of manners, incidentally shockingly 
bad manners, in this year of grace. Extraordinarily little hap- 
pened. The central couple, after pretending not to know each 
other and after making the secondary couple thoroughly miserable 
had several further fallings-out and ended all the more endeared. 
There was a painful scene in which the very modern grand- 
daughter, Deirdre being her name, asked Kitty what she meant 
byit. And one’s mind sped back to Lavarcham’s sayings about 
that other Deirdre who went ‘“‘ around in the woods making 
the thrushes bear a grudge against the heavens for the sweetness 
of her voice singing.” There being little on the stage to engage 
the mind, the seduction of that name led one further—to the 
murmuring of James Stephens’ flawless stanzas: 


— 


More than two thousand years it is since she 
Was beautiful: she trod the waving grass ; 
She saw the clouds. 


Two thousand years! The grass is still the same ; 
The clouds as lovely as they were that time 
When Deirdre was alive. 


But there has been again no woman born 

Who was so beautiful ; not one so beautiful 

Of all the women born. 
But let us not for a moment, for mercy’s sake, be serious. The 
subject is the new play for Miss Tallulah Bankhead. ‘There 
Was, avain, a pointless scene on a bedroom balcony which had 
no fur'her motive than to scandalise even at the expense of 
attesti.g the snail-slow progress of the plot. Some pleasant 
Subsidiary characters, not very firmly drawn, hung about 





during the endearments and withdrew to permit the quarrels 
These included a poet, uneasily played by Mr. Eric Cowley 
an inchoate man-about-town done in Mr. Francis Lister’s most 
winning manner, and the poet’s Egeria, heavily and voluptuously 
underlined by Miss Cecily Byrne. In all it was a mannerless 
world with which we were presented, in its alternation of rapid 
bickerings and slangy tendernesses reminding one of a convoca- 
tion of night-cats where erotic pangs are hardly to be told from 
the scratch and tear of combatants. 

Yet the evening had one admirable moment, admirable 
not so much in its theatrical adroitness, though in this respect 
it was the best in the play, as in its immediate suggestion of 
the modern spirit. This occurred early in the second act. 
Miss Bankhead, determined to be gay, was at the piano strum- 
ming one of those hectic airs which cannot escape their own 
ground-bass of ineradicable woe. Mr. Arthur Margetson as 
Bob leaned against a window whistling idly. Deirdre’s lover 
was pensive and watchful, like a whippet, just outside. Deirdre 
herself jazzed slowly and in melancholy black at the other 
side of the stage. Mrs. Boucicault sat heeding with her ears 
but with her eyes on the past. This, I repeat, was admirable, 
for one had in that minute the fixation of a mood, the precise 
nuance of Mr. Cochran’s revues, the essence of the music of 
Stravinsky and Poulenc, the painted laugh of our century, the 
rhythmic gay pursuit of colour and triumph with its ensuing 
discovery of a bleak disillusion. It is in the voice of Mr. Noel 
Coward as he sings the song called ‘‘ World Weary ” from his 
operette. It is in the pose and gesture of the pianist and the 
drummer and the saxophonist, at a late hour in the supper-club 
when nearly everyone has gone, playing desultory fox-trots 
in an atmosphere of wine-stained cheese. It is in the raptures 
and languors of Miss Bankhead herself, in their dizzying 
alternations, in the eager virtuosity of their presentment, in 
that deliberate nose-pulling of poetry and all fine feeling which 
she is called upon to make, in the leer she chooses to lay on her 
exquisite face for the delectation of a public which prefers that 
she should leer. ‘There was another moment, a cheaply effective 
moment, when Miss Bankhead again played while Mr. Marget- 
son, with his elbows on the piano, gazed at her and sang a 
song which had a sentimental association for the pair. The 
song was called ‘‘ Love Me.” Miss Bankhead broke off and 
fled from something which was the nearest the piece came to 
sincerity. One chides the action, but it was very well executed. 
Still better was the playing of the prologue wherein Mr. Marget- 
son gave the actress worthy support. Miss Bankhead keeps 
to her faults. She will still exaggerate gestures and swallow 
a whole sentence in her rush to make the flippant point which 
concludes the one following. Her hands are almost always 
idle and inexpressive. In her clowning, as when in this play 
she indulges in mimicry of the poet’s petted mistress, there is 
no virtue. She lacks grace, but so does the age. Yet her 
faults do not prevail ; they are occasional. She has splendid 
qualities. For the subtler among us, she has importunate 
suggestions of pale fires and a wasting blaze—though indeed 
there is no pale fire about the present trifling. She has beauty, 
distinction, emphatic personality. And she is capable of 
startling us out of ourselves with some technical feat that ought 
rightly to be the sole prerogative of the matured and long- 
experienced player. Note the astonishing utterance of the 
words :—‘‘ Don’t touch me!” in the midst of the prologue’s 
white heat. They are three short words which she delivers 
between four short gasps. This is extremely effective, and noth- 
ing that may happen later, when we settle down for an evening 
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of what must for the judicious be grieving, can induce us wholly 
to forget those first ten minutes. Miss Joan Matheson very 
pluckily undertook the aggressively difficult part of Deirdre— 
she might even found a new order of Morose Young Things— 
and Miss Helen Haye, stepped into the preternaturally easy 
one of Mrs. Boucicault, easy at least for a player of this 
ripeness and skill and charm. Miss Haye, in fact, gave us 
still another of her perfect studies, one which had the 
choice quality of the good cigars she pretended to smoke— 
at once direct and ingratiating and quite uncompromisingly 
aristocratic. Bitter was her scorn of cheapness, trifling, and 
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folly ; and she even did her author the service of Seeming to 
be a woman of wit. GEORGE WARRINGTON. 





THE PLAYBILL 


COCHRAN’S 1930 REVUE.—London Pavilion. 
‘““'The Hesperides of good things.”—Diana of the C:ossways 
Chapter I. ah 
CyNnarA.—Playhouse. 
‘“‘ Shows how a position of delicacy for a lady and gentle .an was 
met in simple fashion without hurt to either.”—-Diay. of the 
Crossways, Chapter IX. 


THE BLACK-THROATED DIVER 


REVIOUSLY the bird had eluded me. I had hoped to 
study the species one year in which storms, by raising 
the level of the lochs, literally washed away all the 
blackthroats’ eggs in the district; and we could not 
stay for the probable second layings. On another 

occasion I was foiled by the unexpected earliness of the season 
in northern Scotland, contrasting with a late one in England ; 
this time a young blackthroat could be seen swimming by 
its parent’s side on each of several lochs at the time of our 
arrival. 

After an earlier start, with a more normal season, we reached 
a still more northerly district on May 24th to find on the tollowing 
day nests of golden plover (shortly due to hatch), of dunlin with 
four new-laid eggs, and of red-throated diver with two eggs, of 
which, perhaps, more anon. It was rather early for the red- 
throat on the hill tarn, yet the two pairs of blackthroats which 
frequented larger lochs seemed to have no interest in any par- 
ticular strip of land. This district is well known to collectors, 
and a prince among them (there are princes even of darkness be it 
noted) could be seen each morn and eve at the hotel. Knowing 
that the blackthroat is normally an earlier breeder than the red- 
throat, we wondered, for we knew that the ground had been well 
searched. Hence our quiet departure for a district less frequented 
by collectors. 

On the day of arrival a hill loch usually tenanted by a pair 
of blackthroats was visited. As we descended the brae to the 
lochside, a diver abandoned the shore of an islet to the common 
gulls, uttering mournful cries similar to those the drake eider 
makes from the sea for the benefit of his sitting mate ; but the 
diver had a week-old chick swimming by its side. Each minute 
while we encircled the loch the old blackthroat raised its head 
and cried ‘‘ wow-o-o-o,”’ then lowered its bill again to the water, 
where it seemed to peer for possible lurking danger, swam a 
few yards, and raised its head to cry again. The chick kept 
very near to its parent’s side. Were we too late again, we asked 
ourselves. 
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A PICTURESQUE FEATURE OF THE 


On the following morning, after consultation with th  gillies 
who awaited the convenience of the fishermen, it was fo: ad that 
a boat was available for our use on a loch which usually h» boured 
a pair of divers. From one of a couple of islets near to t e shore 
of a bay two blackthroats departed as we approached. On the 
second islet to be searched a nest with two eggs was found: 
we were not too late this time, and after fixing up a hidi. ¢ place 
we returned hopefully to the hotel. 


During our absence the number of anglers visiting + 1¢ hotel 
had grown, and when the next fishing list came to be » ade up 
both of the beats (and boats) on our loch proved to hae been 


booked by prior claimants. That night my name we: down 
on the fishing list, fairly high up in the order of choice, for we 
had arrived earlier than the newcomers. Somewhat foolishly 
I had already admitted birds, not trout, to be our quarry, and 
at least once my plan for getting the use of a boat was described 
jocularly as ‘‘ divilment”’? by one who followed me on ‘he list. 
However, many “‘ perfectly good fishing days have been wasted 
on the Sabbath,”’ here was a perfectly good beat to be wasted 
on a bird student. But the fishermen accepted our intrusion 
like sportsmen, took an interest in our doings, of which they 
were anxious to hear details. When they claimed our special 
beat in priority they were even ready to put me on to our islet 
and to wait with patience while my preparations were made; 
once hidden on the islet, however, I had of necessity to remain 
until the anglers should come to fetch me at the close of their day. 

The islet rose some two feet only above loch level, with a 
couple of rocks and some scrub birch slightly higher. Near 
to the nest a clump of yellow globe flowers grew—bulbous 
buttercups the gillie called them. For some time after I was 
abandoned to my fate, the only blackthroat in evidence swem 
to and fro, very quickly at times, often taking long dives, when 
it might remain under water up to a full minute and might 
reappear as much as fifty yards nearer to me, orit might be farther 
away. Gradually she remained nearer, many times swimming 
to and fro past the end of the islet. The next step took the form 
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BLACK-THROATED 


of qui < approaches to shore, only to turn away again before 
quite :2aching it. Finally, after hovering for a minute close 
inshore. she leaned forward and jumped with both feet iwice, 
stood ior a second by the nest, then returned to the water with 
a grea. leap. Evidently she did not like the appearance of the 
lens, a:hough it was fitted with a hood and encased in fresh moss 
to relicve the effect of glare. Calling a mournful, discordant 
note, she flapped the water heavily a few times and took wing, 
repeating her cry from aloft. I was disappointed, but she soon 
returned with her mate, the pair ploughing up the water with 
great splashes as they alighted. Evidently she knew where to 
find her spouse when she needed him ; and now, with her mate 
swimming by watching, she clumsily jumped the two stages 
to the side of the nest. Almost it seemed as if she had wanted 
her mate to ‘‘ hold her hand” as an aid to confidence. Over 
the eggs she turned and sat head to water, and remained apparently 
easy in mind until the boat came for me a couple of hours later. 
On that day, anxious to ease the bird’s suspicion, I did no more 
than make two exposures on the sitter. 

On the following day, again after the lapse of a couple of 
hours, during which she behaved as before, the old blackthroat 
literally threw herself over the four-foot journey from the swim- 
mable water, covering the ground far more quickly than I had 
seen the red-throated species progress. For half an hour I 
remained quite still to make sure of the eggs being thoroughly 
warmed up ; then as I sat with the shutter release in my hand, 
a storm of wind and rain smote the hide, shaking and rattling 
it violently ; and the bird slipped down to the water and had 
not returned when my time was up. 

After the birds had been left undisturbed for a couple of 
days I resumed occupation of the hide on a warm, sunny 
day. Both birds were present, but neither seemed to have any 
anxiety to return to the nest. This time my lens was focussed 
on the water, for it seemed proper to attempt to portray the 
divers in their 
own element. 
So calm was the 
air that even the 
slight sound of the 
almost silent shut- 
ter could be heard 
over the water. 
Focus was altered 
by guess-work as 
occasion seemed to 
demand not always 
Successfully, for 
distar ce over water 
is difficult to 
8auge, and a 
Couple of feet 
made all the differ- 
ence between a 
sharp picture and 
a blu:red one. 

_ What a fine 
pair c* birds they 
appcared as 
slowly they sailed 





LOOKING LIKE A SEA-SERPENT, A BLACKTHROAT DEPARTING 
FROM NEST. 


DIVER SITTING. 


in the sunshine! The beautiful shading of the closely feathered, 
pale grey heads, the stripes on the neck, and the rows of white 
spots on the back were reflected in the loch. If one bird took a 
header below, the other usually followed suit, and close together 
again they came to the surface. ‘Then would they turn and show 
indecision, or dabble with their bills in the water, or heel over 
so as to show and preen their white undersides, often with a 
broad webbed foot sticking out behind them above the water. 
Beyond them was the wooded shore, rising rapidly to a consider- 
able mountain, whence eagles were seen to cross the loch at a 
great height towards another striking hill formation beyond the 
north shore. 

Two-thirty arrived that day, nearly three hours since the 
eggs had last been warmed except by the sun, and I became 
anxious, so through the side of the hide away from the nest I 
placed the signal for my wife and the ghillie to fetch me, but for 
some time it was unperceived. Still the divers leisurely preened 
and dived, and preened again. When the boat eventually came 
we lost no time over the business of removing our traces and 
departing. I was very glad to hear that one of the birds was 
at home on the following day. 

Meanwhile a friendly angler and bird lover, with the aid of 
his gillie, had found the nest of another pair of blackthroats on 
another loch in the district, and a hiding place had been erected. 
The site differed considerably. Instead of a tiny rocky islet of 
some ten yards length, this island was larger, with bushes and trees, 
and with many common gulls nesting in the rushes and heather. 
The diver’s eggs lay ona level spit of soggy, grass-grown peat. Two 
avenues of approach and departure had been made by the birds 
through the fringe of rush and grass. Until I removed some grasses 
only the head of the sitting bird could be seen; but, even so, she 
returned to the nest much more readily than the first bird had 
done, awkwardly walking over the yard or so of land to the nest. 
No doubt the presence of the gulls helped to give confidence, 
for these bolder 
birds were soon 
sitting and feeding 
young all around 
me. One male 
gull decided that 
the top of the 
hiding tent made 
him a convenient 
observation post, 
and often he 
stood a few inches 
above me. Some- 
times I felt along 
the roof for his 
feet, and holding 
my hand below, I 
gently raised and 
lowered him until 
the new “ rock” 
that had sprung 
up near to his nest 
must have seemed 
a very strange and 
mobile one. But 
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SHOWING INDECISION: A PAIR OF BLACKTHROATS. 


he never lost confidence in it, neither did the diver, and when That such a picturesque, fitting feature of the highland lochs 
the gull’s perch rocked more violently than he liked, he merely — should hold its own is a wish echoed by every angler wit!) whom 
flew around for a minute and returned. The nature of the site I came into contact ; the fly fisherman is usually a lover of nature, 
did not permit me with an_ interest 
to hide as near as — = — in the natural life 
I like, so that a "oS, ee SEN © hos e ie, i ORs : of the wild places 
tens of longer focal igs Bitece ae leg 3 aes where he wields 
length had to be OF ie a iin ae ee eae = eat. se his rod. 
used. Deep water r ios Y 8 Skee ; eS ee One memory 
reached to the bee aha us e. ae seg" cs of the blackthroat 
peaty spit, and Wiles nice, oe Ne oe De coca will always live. 
often the divers BS ag reer A eee oe gaa. o ie As we climbed the 
approached and pa ee side of a mighty 
departed under RF a, one Sutherlandshire 
water; at other I i , : landmark, a trum- 
times they swam : ‘ peting gabble 
half submerged, ; sounded high 
neck held forward - ; overhead. Down 
with its base ; below was the 
awash, looking like . dark water of a 
sea-serpents. oe loch studded with 
Each of the : islets. Suddenly 
three large fishing boca : the pair of black- 
lochs of this dis- Peete j throats fell 
trict had its single a ea through the air, 
pair of black- turning like nose- 
throats, and is well FULL STEAM AHEAD. diving planes. 
able to maintain From high above 
them through the summer months without detriment to the — us, past our level, they hurled themselves headlong cown to 
anglers’ interests, judging from the baskets the latter obtained. Not the loch, whose waters they ploughed with a mighty splash. 
that all the divers’ food is obtained in the home water, for they The sight and the sound of the rush of air through the birds’ 
are often seen to fly high above to and from more distant lochs. _ pinions were very impressive. RALPH CHISLE 
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COUNTRY LIFE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


{HE IMPROVEMENT OF GRASSLAND. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir, am delighted that my enquiry has 
roduced such illuminating and helpful letters 
from those who can write with considerable 
quthority, and am very grateful to them. 
Dr. Brenchley’s reply is specially valuable 
because she has been so much concerned in 
the Rothamsted experiments. It seems clear 
that the basis of improvement in grassland 
and its maintenance must be lime, in which 
the majority of farm soils are more or less 
deficient. I assume that the phosphates in, 
say, basic slag would not be exhausted by the 
full use of either potash or nitrates or both, 
whereas the lime might be before further 
application of some phosphatic manure became 
necessary to ensure good crops. I suppose 
lime anc potash, unlike nitrates, are not wasted 
even if not immediately required, and that 
there is 10 need to delay their use in my other 
meadow. in due course. Unless advised to 
the con.ary, I propose, therefore, to confine 
further ‘rials to nitrates alone. I set great 
value 0. the increased grazing value of my 
grasslar.| as distinct from increased growth. 
My yo .ng stock, in particular, have done 
better 1 treated land than others of mine 
on ur.eated land. This year has _ been 
excepti rally favourable to grass growth, 
but ew » and lambs, cows and calves grazing 
on un’ :ated land, in which there has been 
ample rass, have not flourished as well as 
others n slagged land, while the aftermath 
in the : eadow about which I wrote indicates 
that t feeding properties of the greater 
recent -rowth of grass will give additional 
return. t expenditure on manures.—C. MILLER. 


To THE EDITOR. 

Sin—\our correspondents mainly concern 
themsei es with the improvement of grassland 
from tre standpoint of adding to its grazing 
value, some of them emphasising the earlier 
and later bite provided by full treatment 
with artificial manures—a very important 
consideration with farm stock; but grazing 
is not only concerned. Mr. Miller told us 
that he had taken a hay-crop. I suppose he 
intends to follow the more general plan of 
mowing and grazing in alternate years. On 
the assumption that he will dress his fields 
periodically, will his successful hay crop this 
year be at the expense of next year’s grazing 
and future hay crops or grazing values? If 
ina haying year farmers can get a good and 
an early bite before “‘ shutting up ” a meadow 
for mowing and a good late bite after haying, 
and in the alternate year get a long and good 
grazing season, it should be profitable to 
apply necessary artificials to enable this. 
Would the use of sulphate of ammonia for 
the haying year and abstention from its use 
in the grazing year prevent the suppression 
—or any undesirable diminution—of wild 
white clover? I can understand Mr. Miller’s 
concern on this point because most of the 
grassland literature I have read lays stress 
on the value of this clover both for grazing 
and the improvement of grassland—and that 
not merely in the initial stages. Some excellent 
pamphlets are issued by the different manure 
combines, but, in my opinion, they over- 
emphasise the value of their own product 
and do not sufficiently emphasise the need of 
compiete manuring with artificials and liming. 
In consequence unthinking farmers do not 
get promised results and, instead of recom- 
mending others to expend on artificials, 
complain of wasted money. I believe your 
correspondent, Mr. G. A. Cowie, is the chief 
scientific advisor to the syndicate through 
which our potash supplies are principaliy 
obtained. If he will forgive me for saying 
so, his letter is rather typical of literature 
provided by all the combines. ‘‘ The grazing 
should not be too close, but done at just the 
tight time so as to prevent the grasses from 
gtowing too rank and masking the clovers ” 
is all very well, but how is the ordinary farmer 
to manage his stock in this ideal fashion ? 
While one field is being grazed as Mr. Cowie 
Suggests, what about others which are growing 
concurrently and cannot be grazed ideally ? 
Few grass farms can carry sufficient stock 
throuzhout the year to graze all pastures or 
Mead» ws in perfect fashion. The guidance we 
Want must be applicable to normal conditions 
and working possibilities. You are to be 
congratulated on opening your correspondence 
Pages to a discussion on the improvement of 
grassiind. I shall look forward to reading 
More letters, as I am sure many other readers 
of Country Lire will do—H. A. Dopson. 


A HINDU TEMPLE AT MELCHET. 
To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—In my article on Melchet Court in your 
issue of August gth, I referred to the Hindu 
Temple which John Osborne set up in the park 
in honour of his friend, Warren Hastings. You 
may care to reproduce the enclosed engraving of 
this amusing garden toy. The original design, 
“after the chastest models of Hindu architec- 
ture,” came, we learn, “‘ gratuitously ’’ from 
Thomas Daniell, R.A., and was executed in 
artificial stone by Mr. Rossi. The pillars and 
pilasters were decorated with mythological 
figures and emblems, including “ the principal 
incarnations of Vishnu, who, according to 
the belief of the Brahmans, has from time to time 
appeared under various material forms for the 
Support of Religion and Virtue and the Re- 
formation of Mankind.” Ganésa, the Genius 
of Wisdom and Policy, “‘ has its appropriate 
place over the portal.’’ Within the temple 
was a bust of Warren Hastings resting on a 
pedestal bearing the following grandiloquent 
inscription: ‘‘ Sacred to The Genii of India 
Who, from time to time, Assume material 
Forms to protect its Nations and its Laws, 
Particularly to The Immortal Hastings, Who, 
in these our days, Has appeared the Saviour of 
those Regions To the British Empire, This 
fane was raised by John Osborne, in respect 
to his Preeminent Virtues in the year MDcCc.” 
The Wiltshire county historian finds it neces- 
sary to excuse the author of the incription for 
using “‘ certain epithets held sacred.” ‘‘ Extra- 
ordinary characters,” he remarks, ‘‘ can only 


IN MEMORY OF 


be described in extraordinary language.”’ No 
trace of the temple remains to-day, nor of the 
bust. It would be interesting to know whether 
the latter is still in existence —ARTHUR OSWALD. 


THE OLD STRONGHOLD ON LOCH 


LINNHE. 
To THE EpDITor. 


Sir,—In your issue of August 2nd appears 
an illustration of Castle Staleaire on Loch 
Linnhe, with an accompanying letter from 
Lord Bredalbane, in which he states that 
this Castle was an old Campbell stronghold 
and had originally been built as a defence 
against the Danes. In the interests of Highland 
historical accuracy, which is all too often 
clouded by misstatement, the facts about the 
Castle are these : Far from its being a Campbell 
stronghold, the Castle was completely rebuilt 
about the year 1497 in its present form by 
Duncan Stewart of Appin, grandson of Sir John 
Stewart, Lord of Lorn and Innermeath, to 
act both as a stronghold against other clans 
and in particular against the Campbells, and 
as a hunting seat for his relative, King James IV. 
Nothing is known for certain of the original 
Castle beyond the tradition that one existed 
there and that it had been used as a hunting 
seat by the Lords of Lorn. Local tradition, 
which gives the story in great detail, tells 
how the Castle was exchanged by Stewart 
of Appin with Campbell of Airds for a wherry 
boat under circumstances which reflected 
little credit on the new holder. This occurred 
shortly before 1689, for in that year the Stewarts 
were ‘‘out”’ under Dundee, and retook and 
garrisoned the Castle for three years in the 
name of King James. It was subsequently 
re-acquired by the Campbells of Airds when 





it fell into disuse. It was bought from the 
Airds estate by the late Mr. Charles Stewart 
of Achara.—HI1GHLANDER. 


*““THE HIGH-METTLED RACER.” 
To THE EDIToR. 

Sir,—‘‘ Crascredo,” in his article in your 
issue of August 16th, appears to have over- 
looked the fact that ‘“‘ The High-mettled 
Racer ” was the name of a well known and 
highly popular poem by Charles Dibdin. 
The poem gathered additional fame by being 
presented as an entertainment by Andrew 
Ducrow in the eighteen-twenties, the principal 
character being taken by a_ celebrated 
Hanoverian horse called Brigand. The enter- 
tainment was called ‘‘ The High-mettled 
Racer; or the Life, Death and Restoration 
of the Favorite Hunter.” We are told that 
“The restoration was added by particular 
desire, many persons regretting that so beautiful 
an animal should meet with so untimely an 
end. In the representation on the stage, 
therefore, recourse was had to enchantment, 
and from the apparently lifeless body (which 
sank down through a trap) arose another 
beautiful animal, richly caparisoned, and 
surrounded by Fairies.” The copy of the 
poem (dated 1831), which I possess, has 
woodcuts after designs by Robert Cruikshank, 
but the hunting scenes are very weak compared 
with Alken’s.—C. W. I. 

[We sent our correspondent’s letter to 
““Crascredo ” who replies: ‘“‘I am grateful 
to C. W. I. for so gently reproving my apparent 





WARREN HASTINGS 


ignorance. But I ‘privately think’—as a 
lady once wrote to me when I had most com- 
pletely, logically, and devastatingly destroyed 
her every argument—I still privately think 
that Alken did use the title ‘ High- Mettled 
Racer ’ as being a cant phrase in common use, 
and for no other reason than a desire to remedy 
a common and _ hypocritical inhumanity of 
the time. It is true that the same title had 
been used by Charles Dibdin—and earlier 
than C. W. I. seems to suppose. ‘ The High- 
Mettled Racer’ was (with ‘Jock Ratlin’ 
and the ‘ Bells of Aberdovy’) one of three 
popular songs in Liberty Hall—Dibdin’s 
Opera, produced at Drury Lane as early as 
1785. Rowlandson’s ‘ Racer ’ engravings were 
published in 1789, and Wolstenholme’s in 
1817—in both cases with verses, or parts of 
them, from Dibdin’s song. The Alken en- 
gravings of 1821 have no verses. The Row- 
landson and Wolstenholme’s pictures were 
perhaps in mere illustration of Dibdin’s song, 
but I believe that all of them (Dibdin included) 
were having a smack at current cant and 
hypocrisy. And I believe that Alken himself 
was rubbing it in without requiring any 
inspiration from Dibdin for the purpose. 

** And so I will never admit to C. W. I. 
that I overlooked Dibdin’s poem which was 
so ‘well-known and highly popular.’ But 
I will say that C. W. I.’s account of the result 
of showing the wretched ‘ Racer’ on the stage 
is both interesting and comforting. If we are 
often to-day, in our treatment of horses, as 
uselessly emotional as any theatre-goer of 
the 1820’s—at least we are not nearly so 
hypocritical about it. It is better to be a horse 
in 1930 than in 1820. But horses themselves 
are now so rapidly becoming well-known and 
highly popular that, by 1950, it may be quite 
a gcod thing to be a horse.’’—Eb.] 
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SWALLOW TO SAME 
NEST. 
To THE Epiror. 

S1r,—On June roth, 1929, I caught an adult 
swallow on a nest of four eggs built on a wood 
rafter under a slate roof and ringed it TV 160. 
The bird did not desert, and three weeks later 
I ringed the four nestlings. On June 23rd, 
1930, I caught it again on a brood of five 
young in the same nest, thus proving that the 
bird had not only returned to the same locality 
but also to the same nesting site. Both 
swallows and house martins are more plentiful 
in Cumberland this year than for the last 
few years. Perhaps the warm summer of 
1929 helped this favourable state of affairs, 
as the young broods would have suffered 
little damage from such fine weather, while in 
cold, wet summers there is often a considerable 
mortality among the young swallows and martins. 
There is often considerable discussion about 
the decrease of swallows. Of course, there is 
usually an ‘‘ebb and flow” in this species, 
as in most species. ‘The fact that a consider- 
able proportion of our breeding swallows 
apparently winter in South Africa must at 
times seriously affect the numbers, as the birds 
must often suffer heavy losses while migrating 
to and from that country. If, however, 
the species is considered over a number of 
years, there does not appear to be any serious 
decrease in the number of breeding swallows. 
House-martins, however, always seem to me 
to be liable to more serious fluctuations in 
numbers than swallows. This, I think, is 
due to a variety of reasons. The birds are 
more susceptible to weather changes than 
swallows; they usually rear smaller broods 
than swallows, and they are frequently robbed 
of their nests by house-sparrows, so that often 
they cannot breed at all or only rear one small 
brood, and if there was a considerable reduction 
in the numbers of house-sparrows I am certain 
that house-martins would become more plenti- 
ful. House-martins also are rather dilettanti 


RETURN OF 


A SOLO BY THE ROADSIDE. 


breeders, and after half-building a nest will, 
for no apparent reason, forsake it and begin 
another or even desert to another locality. 
One of the reasons for the increase of the house- 
sparrow is because the sparrowhawk is so 
severely persecuted. If there were more 
sparrowhawks, there would be fewer house- 
sparrows and in all probablility more house- 
martins. When the sparrows flock to the 
ripening corn is often the time when the young 
broods of sparrowhawks are beginning to fly 
and hunt for themselves, and what easier prey 
could they have than a flock of sparrows on the 
corn? However, our gamekeepers have changed 
all that, and so the sparrow flourishes and the 
house-martin languishes.—R. H. Brown. 


POLICEMEN IN WOAD. 
To THE EDIToR. 

Sir,—In your issue of the gth inst. you inserted 
a very interesting letter concerning ‘‘ The 
Passing of the Woad Industry.” In the 
Morning Post of August 2nd, 1923, there was a 
statement saying: “‘ That unfading dark blue of 
the policeman is none other than the historic 
British woad, whose colour alone our ancestors 
regarded as sufficient covering. The few farms 
in Cambridgeshire fens where woad is still 
grown retain it as a crop almost solely on 
account of the demand for it as a constituent of 
the dye for the policeman’s unvarying blue.” 

Gerard says of woad in his Herbal, “ It 
serveth well to dye a colour cloath profitable to 
some few and hurtful to many.”’ When driving 
through the north of France lately I saw a field 
of woad, and a labourer told me it was used 
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for a dye which was less 
fading than indigo. 

Are we to under- 
stand that the dye used 
for the uniforms of 
policemen, sailors and 
Guards’ officers is no 
longer to be produced 
in England ?—MArGARET 
WATNEY. 


A MEMORIAL TO 
THE MISSING. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,— Your review ot 

Modern Architectural 

Sculpture prompts me 

to send you a photograph 

of a relief by Mr. Ernest 

Gillick. It is on the 

Memorial to the Missing 

at Vis-en-Artois, de- 

signed by Mr. J. 

Reginald Truelove and 

unveiled on August 4th. 

It seems to me that the 

sculptor has worked the 

design into the available 
space with great inge- 
nuity, and at the same 
time produced a_ well 
defined pattern. In such 
a subject the claims of 
realism and _ stylisation 
are not easy to reconcile, 
and, maybe, some will 
consider that in so 
severely stylised tia de- 
sign such realism”as the 
wounded horse’s limp 
foreleg is unnecessary, 
besides weakening the 
tension of the whole; 

and so on. But as a 

fresh variation of a well 

wo © 2 
theme, I 
thinkyour 
readers may be interested in this 
St. George, the more so as few 
will be likely to visit Vis-en- 
Artois.—Harry LEE. 


MONTENEGRIN MUSIC. 
To THE EpIrTor. 
S1r,—I am sending you a small 
snapshot which would, I think, 
interest your readers as showing 
the strange instrument played by 
the Montenegrin peasants on the 
mountainsides. The instrument 
is called a diplé; it is made of 
skins, and gives the same queer 
haunting music as bagpipes.— 

DAPHNE L. HALDIN. 


COULD IT BE A HOOPOE ? 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I am staying in a house 
on the outskirts of Winchester, 
and on August rst saw a bird on the lawn 


which was quite unfamiliar to me. It was 
about the size of a green woodpecker with a 
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ST. GEORGE AT VIS-EN-ARTOIS. 


very long bill, a yellowish back, striped almost 
like a zebra, and a reddish brown, feathery 
crest. Curiously enough, I saw the article in 
Country LiFe about the hoopoe the very next 
day, and I think that the bird I saw must 
have been a hoopoe. Do you know if this bird 
is often seen in England ?—JEAN WILSON. 

[Hopefully a hoopoe; but this beautiful 
bird is a scavenger, and its feeding habits 
would not make it a frequenter of our lawns, 
but, rather, of our dustbins. It is an occasional 
visitant.—Ep.] 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AT BISLEY. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir. —With your article on the Public Schools 
at Bisley you published an illustration of the 
Winchester team who, besides winning the 
Ashburton Shield, tied with Charterhouse for 
the CouNnTRY Lire Trophy, but added that it 
was impossible to get a photograph of the 
Charterhouse team in time. That gap can 
now be filled and I am sure you wi!! be glad 
to publish this picture of the side ‘hat shot 
so well.—CaRTHUSIAN. 


THE CHARTERHOUSE TEAM THAT TIED WITH WINCHESTER FOR THE 
‘COUNTRY LIFE”? TROPHY AT BISLEY. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


“BREAK-UP” OF WELSH ESTATES 


N the .road out of Welshpool to 
Aberystwith Powis Castle stands 
majestically on the right, rising 
above the wealth of woodland 
around it, and on the left is the 
tower of Leighton Hall, two noble 

homes in the country that thereabouts derives 
a charm from the Severn and Plinlimmon. 
Sorry enough will the tenants of two 
estates be at the coming break-up of Edderton, 
Colonel Howell Evans’s estate at Forden, 
and Mr. J. M. Naylor’s Leighton Hall estate 
at Welshpool. Mr. Naylor’s grandfather 


bought the property nearly eighty-five years 
ago, ami lavished a vast sum upon improve- 
ments, building the present stately mansion, 
the par’.> church, laying out elaborate gardens, 
with lacs and bridges, and, last but not least, 
providi.,’ first-rate buildings and houses and 


cottage. or the farming section of his tenantry. 
ESSURE OF TAXATION. 


MB. .YLOR (who contested Montgomery- 
Vis}. e in the Conservative interest at 
the las: 3eneral Election and is the chairman 
of the Montgomery County Council) has 
written o his tenants as follows: ‘‘ The 
increas’ in taxation and in the general cost 
of ma: enance during the past few years 
has be enormous, and this increase has 
not be: : counterbalanced by any appreciable 
growth ‘1 income produced by the property. 


Since : 06 I have endeavoured to follow the 
exampl’ of my father in maintaining the 
estate the best possible condition. Now 


that th changed state of the country renders 
this im: ossible, I have decided that the proper 
course © to face the inevitable, rather than to 
continu: with inadequate resources.” 


TiE MACHYNLLETH LANDS. 
LORD LONDONDERRY ’S Plas estate in 

Montgomeryshire, in the hands of Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co., is of 9,000 acres, 
and of an importance far beyond the area 
involved, for it is hallowed ground for Welsh- 
men. Owen Glyndwr held a Parliament in 
1403 in Machynlleth, the town the major 
part of which is soon to come under the hammer. 
It is a well planned and solidly built little 
town, on a T-shaped plan, with a large open 
space at the junction of the lines of the letter, 
and its street has great width and is shaded 
by well grown trees. The whole town lies 
north of Lord Londonderry’s seat, Plas 
Machynlleth, and, on the other side, the 
estate is sheltered by the beginnings of the 
mountainous country that culminates, a dozen 
miles away, in the summit of Plynlimmon. 
That fine salmon and sewin stream, the Dovey, 
gives beauty and sporting interest to the district. 


CASTLE MENZIES SOLD. 


CASTLE MENZIES, the historic Perthshire 

estate, has been sold by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, with Farleyer Lodge and 
grouse moor and salmon fishing in the Tay and 
Lyon. The estate, over 11,000 acres, is near 
Aberfeldy. Menzies, one of the oldest castles 
in Scotland, has not been occupied for a 
considerable time. It was twice visited by 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and Charles I] and 
“Bonnie Prince Charlie” stayed there. An 
attack was made upon the Clan in 1644, by 
Montrose, when the Chief, Alexander Menzies, 
was captured. The castle was garrisoned by 
General Monk until just before the execution 
of Charles I. In 1689, General Mackay held 
it against Dundee. The Menzies clan fought 
for the Stuarts in the ’15 and again in the 45, 
and suffered severely at Culloden. Castle 
Menzies is famous for magnificent trees, the 
Menzies family having devoted themselves 
to forestry. Menzies of Culdares introduced 
the lar ch into Scotland in 1738. In the sale 
are 22 farms, the shooting lodge of Farleyer 
and a “touse moor and salmon fishing. 

Friska, amid glorious scenery on the 
West coast of Argyll, has been sold by Messrs. 
Knighi, Frank and Rutley. Eriska House over- 
looks Loch Linnhe to Lismore and Mull, and 
the hills of Morven, and is in the Scottish 
Baroni 11 style. The island of Eriska has anchor- 
age fo yachts, and is approached from the 
mainla id across a bridge. 

DA’ E OF GORHAMBURY SALE. 
THE EARL OF VERULAM’S historic 
b Fertfordshire seat of Gorhambury will 
e Suvmitted by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley at Hanover Square on September 25th, 


over 6,100 acres, including the mansion, 
built in 1778 from the designs of Sir Robert 
Taylor. , The estate includes 22 farms, the 
ruins of Sir Francis Bacon’s house, many 
small holdings and cottages, and nearly four- 
teen miles of frontage to main roads. 

Remaining portions of Lofts Hall estate, 
Saffron Walden, will be sold at Bishop’s 
Stortford on Thursday, September 18th, 
in forty-three lots, including six farms and 
thirty-seven cottages in and near Elmdon, 
altogether 1,233 acres; and, at the same 
time, the adjoining property, Piggotts, a six- 
teenth century moated farmhouse and 13 acres 
will be sold. 

Carvers, Haslemere, to be offered by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. 
C. Bridger and Sons, at Hanover Square on 
September 23rd, is a replica of an old Sussex 
manor house built of material first used in 
1585. It commands magnificent views over 
the Sussex Weald. There are pleasure grounds, 
an orchard and woodlands of 15 acres, and 
up to 35 acres may be acquired. 

Four modern houses and two garages, 
Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 5, Keat’s Close, Hampstead, 
will be offered by auction by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley at Hanover Square on 
September 11th. No. 2, Keat’s Close and 
two garages with possession. 


‘THE CROSSING OF THE BAR.”’’ 


ANTHONY FROUDE lived at the Salcombe 

house known as The Moult, and among 
his guests was Tennyson, who is locally, but 
wrongly, said to have been moved to write 
“The Crossing of the Bar” by the contem- 
plation of Salcombe harbour. Adjoining 
properties to The Moult include Oversteps, 
a choice modern stone house and nearly 2 acres, 
for sale on September joth at St. James’s 
Square by Messrs. Hampton and _ Sons. 
Salcombe, one of the most southerly towns 
in England, lies on the west bank of the 
beautiful inlet from the English Channel 
and enjoys a climate practically unrivalled 
by any other place within the British Isles. 
Salcombe is sheltered from the north and 
east winds, and the mildness of the climate 
is such that citrons and oranges thrive. South 
of the town is Bolt Head, formidable but 
picturesque, with woodlands running up the 
craggy slopes. A great deal of land around 
Salcombe has been acquired by the National 
Trust, so that its amenities are safe. 

Residential properties in Bournemouth 
and neighbourhood recently submitted to 
auction by Messrs. Fox and Sons, have now 
been sold : No. 27, Hamilton Road, Boscombe 
(by direction of the Public Trustee); Casa 
Mia, Watcombe Road, Southbourne-on-Sea ; 
Ridgegate, Marine Drive, Southbourne-on-Sea ; 
The Chalet, Branksome Park; Hill Cottage, 
Parkstone ; and Falmer, Lowther Road. 

Armathwaite Hall and 115 acres have been 
bought for conversion to hotel purposes. The 
buyer, Mr. J. B. Wivell, of the Keswick Hotel, 
acquires also salmon and trout fishing in the 
Derwent and Lake Bassenthwaite, and his 
public-spirited purchase prevents the demolition 
of the mansion and the division of the park into 
building sites. Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and 
Partners lately offered the estate of 1,450 acres 
by auction. It lies under the shelter of Skiddaw, 
at the north point of this beautiful lake. 


NORFOLK FARMS AND SPORT. 


Hee KHAM HALL and 1,096 acres, between 

Watton and Attleborough, will be offered 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley at 
Watton on September 19th. The sale will 
include the mansion in a timbered park, nine 
corn and dairy farms, some small holdings, 
cottages and woodlands, also the lordship 
of the manor and the Lay Rectorship of 
Hockham. There is first-rate partridge and 
pheasant shooting in this beautiful Norfolk 
district. 

Two Norfolk properties, one of go acres, 
for £3,500; and the other, a Georgian house 
and 6 acres, near Norwich, for £4,250; and 
a sixteenth century house and 600 acres, 
thirty miles out on the Hertfordshire border, 
for £12,000, are offered by Messrs. Osborn 
and Mercer. 

Two good golf courses are near Barwin 
Park, an estate in the vicinity of Hatfield, 
20 acres, for £6,000 ; and a sixteenth century 
house and 6 acres, near the Kent and Sussex 





border, for £6,000, or with 70 acres for £8,250, 
are for sale by Messrs. Curtis and Henson. 

Danish House, Overstrand, Norfolk, is a 
replica of one of the old Scandinavian black- 
and-white half-timbered houses. It was pur- 
chased at the Paris Exhibition of 1900 and 
erected in its present position by the late Sir 
George Lewis. It adjoins and commands 
extensive views of the Royal Cromer golf links, 
while the delightful grounds extend practically 
to the cliff edge, with a private gateway giving 
access thereto. Messrs. Norfolk and Prior 
are the vendor’s agent. 


ADDERBURY HOUSE: A HEYTHROP 
MEET. 


WILMOT, the profligate Earl of Rochester 

of the Restoration period, built Adderbury 
House, near Banbury. It has been most 
perfectly modernised, and is for sale by Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. The Berkeley 
Square firm will sell the contents of the house 
in October. The stabling is on a scale 
commensurate with the hunting importance 
of the seat, seeing that the Heythrop often 
meet at the mansion. The gardens are very 
beautiful, and there are two large vineries 
among the glasshouses. Golf at TTadmarton 
Heath is an additional attraction. The price 
of Adderbury House and 30 acres is temptingly 
low. 

Southdown, Shawford, adjoining the golf 
links, has been sold by Messrs. Harding and 
Harding. 


LORD DERWENT’S YORKSHIRE 
LAND. 


LORD DERWENT intends to dispose of 

Harwood Dale, about 6,000 acres, between 
Whitby and Scarborough, nine miles from the 
latter resort. This further augments the vast 
acreage of Yorkshire land that has come into 
the market this year, other noteworthy reali- 
sations having been noted in the Estate Market 
page of Country LIFE, and most or all of them 
are attributable to the pressure of taxation. 
Lord Derwent, whose elder brother fell in the 
Battle of Jutland, inherited the estate in 
succession to his uncle in 1929. 

Hagnaby Priory, near Spilsby, will be 
demolished if it does not change hands 
on or before September 11th. According 
to Mr. W. F. Rawnsley, in Highways and 
Byways in Lincolnshire (Macmillan): ‘“‘ The 
house is modern, in fact there never was .a 
priory here, but near Alford there was once 
an abbey of Hagnaby.”’ This seems to have 
been an abbey of Premonstratensian or White 
Canons, which was founded in 1175 by Herbert 
de Orreby and dedicated to St. Thomas the 
Martyr. 

Farms were the best feature in the auction 
of the remaining parts of the Quinta estate, 
held at Oswestry by Messrs. H. Lidington 
and Co. Fron dairy farm, 132 acres, made 
£3,912, including timber, and a small dairy 
holding realised a noteworthy price. East 
Anglian farms have been a better market 
privately in the last week or two. 


SOME SEPTEMBER SALES. 


GEPTEMBER auctions by Messrs. Nicholas 

will include Hellens, Much Marcle. The 
Early Tudor manor house, not far from 
Ledbury, overlooking the Malvern range, has 
carved chimneypieces, panelling and a fine 
staircase of oak, and the area of the estate 
is 470 acres. 

Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis and Co. have 
sold a Westminster leasehold, No. 15, Upper 
Grosvenor Street, and West House, Glebe 
Place, Chelsea, built by Rosetti. They have, 
for a client, acquired No. 47, Thurloe Square, 
Messrs. Elsworth and Knighton acting for the 
vendor. : 

A delightful house and 15 acres on the 
Surrey hills, twenty-five miles from Victoria, 
is for sale cheaply, or to be let unfurnished, 
by Messrs. George Trollope and Sons, who 
can accept £8,000, on behalf of executors, 
for Makeney House, near Derby, a stone 
mansion and 10 acres. They have sold the 
lease of the old-fashioned house, No. 18, Great 
College Street, Westminster, overlooking the 
Abbey Gardens. 

Sherbrook Lodge, Buxton, for auction 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley at Buxton 
on September 17th at the “‘ upset” price of 
£2 600, comprises a residence 1,o00ft. above 
sea level, in 5 acres of grounds. ARBITER. 
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HILE examples exist of the desk with falling front, 

fitted in the interior with small drawers and pigeon- 

holes and mounted upon a stand, such a desk and 

stand surmounted by an upper stage is an extremely 

rare variant upon this accepted type. A small bureau 
veneered with finely marked walnut at Mr. Frank Partridge’s is, 
however, of this type, and is of attractively small dimensions and 
in its original condition. The upper stage, which is enclosed by 
cupboard doors faced with mirror plates having a shaped head, is 
surmounted by a straight cornice. The desk portion, which, as is 
usual in pieces of this period, slightly oversails the stand, is fitted 
with small drawers and pigeon-holes, and above are two candle 
slides. Drawers, again, are fitted in the stand, which is supported 
by four tapered and faceted legs connected by a cross-stretcher. 
The dovetailing and finish of this bureau, of which the carcass 
is of walnut, is of excellent quality. The plain oval escutcheons 
and the larger drawers and desk flap and the button handles 
are original. 

Here is an unusual armchair with tall back and splayed 
and curved arms, which is notable for the piercing of the arm 
supports and legs, which is also found in some fine examples 
of seat furniture at Boughton 
and Drayton House in North- 
amptonshire. The scroll which 
heads the leg and terminates 
the arm supports is pierced, 
with a pendant of husks. 
The stretcher and cresting are 
carved with opposed C scrolls 
which “feather” into smaller 
graduated scrolls, and the back 
uprights, which finish in out- 
ward-turned scrolls, are com- 
posed of tapered and baluster 
sections. ‘The borders to the 
caned back panel are finely 
carved with C scrolls and 
broken scrolls and with husk 
ornament. 

Another walnut chair, dat- 
ing from the late seventeenth 
century, which comes from 
Sir John Ramsden’s collection 
at Bulstrode Park, is remarkable 
for its untouched condition and 
dark bronze-like surface. The 
back is carved on either side 
of the caned panels with putti 
climbing among vine branches ; 
and at the finial of each back 
upright is a small putto seated 
on a barrel holdingacup. The 
cresting is finely carved in 
the centre with the arms and 
supporters of the Earls of 
Pembroke, and was originally 
surmounted by the crest of the 
family. The legs are also richly 
carved with acanthus leaves. 

In the same collection there 
is a mahogany commode fitted 
with three drawers below the 
frieze, which are mounted with 
fine handles and escutcheons of 
gilt metal. It is serpentine in 
plan and the projecting corners 
are faced with reversed consoles 
carved with a long acanthus 
leaf and pendant of flowers. A 
knee writing table is notable 
for its material, sabicu, a 
West Indian timber of a chest- 
nut brown colour, “heavy, 
hard, strong, elastic and free 
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A WALNUT BUREAU ON STAND 


well for cabinetwork and takes a high polish. Here 


A : ae > alsoa 
walnut love-seat resting on cabriole legs terminating in | ad feet 
> 


having the back, seat and roll-over arms covered with contem. 
porary tapestry woven with sprays of flowers, such tulips 
carnations, daisies and their leaves. ; 


FLORENTINE SCULPTURE. 


Mr. William Ormsby Gore’s book on Florentine , culpture 
of the Early Renaissance (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) is a simple 
and uncontroversial survey of a great movement certred in 
Florence, written, as he tells us, because “the more he has 
looked at Florentine sculpture the more he has delighted in it, 
and he wants others to share that delight.’? He has hrough- 
out the needs of the beginner in his mind ; and for the beginner 
he brings under review well known and specialist works without 
pursuing the lively disputes of the attributionists. While it is 
convenient to speak of a Florentine ‘‘ school,” we are confronted 
not so much with a common tradition, as with an amazing indi- 
vidualism in the case of the great sculptors ; and the book, apart 
from the short introduction, consists of notes upon the life and 
work of the chief Florentine sculptors, including Giacomo, della 
Quercia of Siena and Matteo 
Civitali of Lucca, who bear the 
strong imprint of Florentine 
characteristics. 

Mr. Ormsby Gore does 
not, as a rule, escape into 
controversial avenues, but he 
is drawn a little way in the case 
of the somewhat shadowy figure 
of Bertoldo di Giovanni, of 
whom a contemporary wrote 
in 1491, ‘“‘ there was not in 
Tuscany, nay, in all Italy, 
another artist of such noble 
gifts and such skili in the 
field of art.’’ Bertoldo has left 
few works whose attribution 
is certain, and his wre has 
been reconstructed by modern 
scholars, notably De Kode and 
Professor Venturi. rofessor 
Venturi ascribes to iim two 
important groups of we: whose 
authorship has long »ecen in 
dispute, firstly, the 1-liefs of 
the Flagellation in the Univer- 
city of Perugia, the D: position 
in the church of the ~armine 
at Venice, and the _>-called 
“* Strife”? relief in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum ; « . clearly 
derivative from Donat. \o’s re- 
liefs at Padua, and ai clearly 


the work of a strikins y indi- 
vidual artist of great ex erience 
and knowledge. ‘T: 1 the 


“* Strife’ relief, with noble 
classic feeling for arc. (ccture 
and form, should be cla xed by 
one high authority as th: s ork of 
Leonardo da Vinci, an. ‘hat a 
Siennese painter, Frar.-<so di 
Giagio, should be of ed as 
an alternative is somew: <t suf- 
prising. The next im ortant 
group of sculptures g:cn to 
Bertoldo by Venturi ®:¢ the 
Tombs of Gattamelata +d his 
son at Padua, and the sl-» relief 
Santa Justina, now :0 the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 
But the evidence that Bertoldo 
is the artist is of the s!ightest. 


from shakes,’’ which works up A WALNUT BUREAU, Circa 1700. J. DE S=RRE. 














